EASED OUT? 


(SEE PAGE 3) 
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TUG’S usefulness is gauged by its pulling power. The same 
holds true for magazine advertising. 
Book publishers’ advertising is a fine testing laboratory for pulling 
power. Their best markets are those with the lowest sales cost. 


That book publishers use 70% more linage in NEWS-WEEK than in 
any other magazine attests to the pulling power of NEWS-WEEK 


advertising . . . to the thorough reading it receives . . . to the buying 
power of its readers. A guidepost significantly pointing the way to 
greater sales for all advertisers. 


YOUR ADVERTISING IS NEWS e PUT IT IN NEWS:* 
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=to those who join the Book-of-the- 


Month Club at this time. . . it costs 
nothing to belong and you do not 
have to take a book every month 


suggest that you send 
the coupon below to get 
full information as to 


what the Book-of-the-Month Club 

does for book-readers, and then 

decide once for all whether or not 

you want to join. Are you aware, 

for instance, that as a member you are 

not obliged to take a book every month; 

nor are you ever obliged to take the 

specific book-of-the-month chosen 

by the judges. You may buy it or 

3 not; as you please, after reading the 
judges’ pre-publication reportabout 

it. Nordo you have to pay any fixed sum 
to be a member of the Club. You simply 
pay the regular retail price fot such 
books as you decide to buy. What 
then is the advantage of joining? 
There are many: first, book-divi- 
dends, for every-doHar-its members 
spend on books they receive back on 
the average over 50% in the form of 
free books. Second, without a penny 


of expense, through the reports of 
the judges you are kept completely 
informed about all the important 
new books, so that you can choose 
among them with discrimination, 
instead of having to rely upon bally- 
hoo and hearsay. There are several 
otheradvaritages, not readily measur- 
able in money, that cannot be out- 
lined here for lack of space. Surely, 
within the next year, the distinguish- 
ed judges of the Club will choose as 
the book-of-the-month or recom- 
mend as alternates, at least a few books 
that you will be very anxious to read 
and which you will buy anyway. 
Why not— by joining the Club— 
make sure you get these instead of 
missing them, which so often happens; 
get the really substantial advantages 
the Club affords (such as the book- 
dividends mentioned, if nothing 
else), and get a copy of NINE PLAYS, 
by Eugene O'Neill, free. 
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Correction: To save the postman—and your 
Chicago readers especially—time and annoy- 
ance, may I suggest that you correct the mis- 
take that crept into your Aug. 18 issue with 
regard to the address of Latz Foundation, 
publishers of “The Rhythm of Sterility and 
Fertility in Women?” The address is 209 
South State St., not South Station. 

T. K. Watsu 

Chicago, IIl. 


No Rag: Several weeks ago I subscribed 
to your magazine in order to get rid of a very 
persistent female saleswoman. I had the 
idea that I would be stuck with another 
worthless rag but after reading the first is- 
sue I received, my opinion was reversed and 
I now think your publication the best of its 
kind on the market today. 

My work prevents me from reading the 
daily papers so I now rely entirely upon your 
magazine for my knowledge of what is going 
on in the world today. 

Your stories are well written and they cer- 
tainly cover the facts. You play up the 
feature exceptionally well. Often in the heat 
of gathering news certain important views 
are overlooked. You people seem to get 
them all. 

Keep up your good work. You are doing 
a real service to the American people. 

Joun A. Moroso 

Rye, N. Y. 


Smith: In the issue of Aug. 11, page 16, of 
your News-WEEK concerning an article about 
Alfred E. Smith, you said that the Rev. 
Father Coughlin stated that Alfred E. Smith 
was supposed to have taken two Bishops 
from the Empire State Building to J. P. Mor- 
gan’s office in Wall Street, and that this was 
impossible because the old Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel was still on the Empire State Build- 
ing site. 

I know that this is not what Father Cough- 
lin said, as I listened to that particular broad- 
cast of his and also received a printed copy 
of the same and here is his statement: 

“TI could partially explain the reaction- 
ary mind of this once great Democrat 
by narrating the full incident of two 
Roman Catholic Bishops who motored 
with him (Smith) to Morgan’s Office 
when there was occasion to arrange a 
substantial loan to finance the Empire 
State Building.” 

The following Sunday he elaborated a lit- 
tle on the above statement and said: 


“But as for the incident itself, let us 
become more specific. The year was 1927. 
The day was just previous to a great 
meeting of ecclesiastics and laymen in 
one of our large cities. The month was 
early in October.” 

Hoping that you will correct this error 
and noo An to hear from «you -concerning 
same, I remain 

JoserpH W. Campion 

Heckscherville, Pa. 


International Broadcasts: On page 33 of 
your Aug. 11 issue, we note the statement 
“for the time being at least sponsored inter- 
national broadcasts have been abandoned.” 

Perhaps this statement refers only to 
Gulf’s broadcasting, but if it refers.to broad- 
casting in general we want to call your at- 
tention to the fact that our client, Philco, 
sponsors a program from Station EAQ, Ma- 
drid, Spain, each Sunday evening at 7 
o’clock E.D.S.T. and this series will continue 
through the Fall at least. Programs from 
this station come in very well. 

Frank A. HutcuHins 

Rochester, N. Y. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The article re- 
ferred to dealt exclusively with broadcasts of 
the Gulf Refining Co. Philco and other in- 
ternational programs are short-wave broad- 
casts. They are not carried on any Ameri- 
can network, and cannot be heard without a 
special short wave receiving set. 


Codes: In your Aug.e1l issue, page 28, 
you mention that a Presidential order ex- 
empts non-competing businesses in small 
towns from code regulations, 

Will you kindly. give us further informa- 
tion ? 

DanieL M, GLick 

Smoketown, Pa. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: A Presidential order 
of May 15, 1934, clarified certain provisions 
of the blanket code and re-employment agree- 
ment. It specifically exempted industries“and 
trades whose members are “engaged exclus- 
ively in local trade or service” in towns of 
2,500 or less from all code or agreement 
provisions (including price regulation) ex- 
cept those prohibiting child labor®and estab- 
lishing fair trade practice standards. The 
purpose of the order was to “relieve small 
business enterprises in small towns from 
fixed obligations which might impose excep- 
tional hardship.” 
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@ The “Putt-Rite” is a simple 
mechanical device that teaches you 
how to putt correctly. It enables you 
to acquire quickly and easily the 
pendulum stroke of putting and to 
greatly reduce your score. All chro- 
mium plated—instantly attached and 
detached from any, putter. Quickly 
corrects “topping” and hittifig behind 
the ball. The biggest dollar invest- 
ment you ever made in cutting your 
score. If not available through your 
pro or dealer send $1 direct to the 
Putt-Rite Co., Station C—P.O.Box 9, 
Portland, Oregon. Mailed postpaid 
with complete directions. 
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News — Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 












Background —Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 









Milustrations—News photo 
graphs. that picture the facts. 
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NRA: New Deal Reorganization Starts as President Roosevelt 


, 


Confers, Richberg Smiles, Johnson Growls, and Public Waits 


Last week the long-promised reor- 
ganization of the National Recovery 
Administration was unofficially under 
way. Washington seethed with rumors 
of conflicting plans. The country sensed 
the clash of powerful personalities. 
Conferences at the White House were 
followed by vague statements. Finally, 
President Roosevelt, leaving for a Hyde 
Park vacation, promised an announce- 
ment Sept. 10, when Donald Richberg, 
NRA counsel, and Gen. Hugh S. John- 
son will visit him there. 


General Johnson, autocrat of the 
NRA, whose dynamic oratory won the 
nation to the Blue Eagle’s program 
last year, was not at his Washington 
desk. He was far away in Delaware, 
resting in a brown-shingled cottage at 
Bethany Beach. His West Point class- 
mate and assistant, Lt. Col. George A. 
Lynch, was in temporary command at 
NRA headquarters in the three-acre 
Department of Commerce Building. 


As the week opened, the General was 
on top of the world. The President’s 
assurance that he must stay on the 
job with his “feet nailed to the floor” 
rang in his ears. Those words put at 
rest insistent press rumors that the 
President was looking for “a high, quiet 
shelf” for the NRA chieftain. 


MeeT1InG: A White House conference 
on the eve of General Johnson’s de- 
parture for his seaside flower garden 
revived the rumors, redoubled their in- 
sistence. When the Administrator en- 
tered the Oval Room, setting for Mr. 
Roosevelt's great desk since repairs 
began on the Presidential offices, he 
found Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins and Mr. Richberg already there. 


The General’s plan for NRA reor- 
ganization was complete—ready, so he 
thought, for publication. But when the 
four conferees resumed discussion he 
found that the Perkins-Richberg am- 
a had riddled it in several vital 
Spots. 


The document which the General had 
submitted to the President called for 
drastic reduction in the number of 
codes, an almost military organization 
with the country divided in zones, a 
new board whose function would be 
largely advisory, and continued one- 
man control of the government’s far- 
flung supervision of business. It looked 
toward a return to NRA of control over 
labor disputes, and the handing over of 





ACME 


General Johnson Leaves the White House for a Vacation in Delaware. 


His Next Conference With the President Was Scheduled for Sept. 10 


code administration to business itself. 
Anti-Trust Laws were gradually to 
come back into effect. 

Such a plan, argued Mr. Richberg, 
would work several injustices. Miss 
Perkins echoed his sentiments. Both 
agreed that consumer and worker must 
share equally with business in NRA 
benefits. Both agreed that a balanced 
program demanded a board in supreme 
control. 

Specific objections to the Johnson 
program included: 

Business self-government would not 
protect the interest either of consumer 
or worker. 

A slow return of the Anti-Trust Laws 
would force the consumer to pay the 
cost of unjustified high prices for a 
long period. 

To relieve the National Labor Re- 
lations Board of control over labor dis- 
putes, and return it to NRA would 
throw the intricate and strike-produc- 
ing collective-bargaining issue back 


where it was last June, when no one 
knew whether unionization was assured 
to labor or not. 


DEPARTED: The General’s stay in the 
Oval Room was brief. When he hurried 
from the White House his eyes glared, 
his brow was furrowed. To reporters 
he growled that he “wanted less re- 
sponsibility” under the new set-up. To 
the President he wrote a long letter, 
outlining his ‘monumental labors for 
NRA and stating he was ready to quit. 
He left for Bethany Beach. 


The President marshaled all his tal- 
ents for conciliation. From Speaker 
Rainey’s funeral he hurried back to 
Washington, canceling previous plans 
to proceed direct to Hyde Park. Again 
the General entered the Oval Room. 
This time Mr. Richberg and Miss Per- 
kins were not there. 


Yielding to the Presidential charm, 
the General agreed to stay on. Every- 
thing, Mr. Roosevelt promised, would 
be all right. On his way out of 
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the White House the General met Mr. 
Richberg and slapped him genially on 
the back. That afternoon he returned 
to Delaware. 


RicusBere: Assuring reporters that 
there was no serious difference of opin- 
ion between himself and General John- 
son, Mr. Richberg went inside. At Mr. 
Roosevelt’s direction, he had completed 
his own plan for reorganization. Like 
General Johnson, he had mapped it out 
while the President was on his Pacific 
cruise. His task included a detailed 
appraisal of activities and achievements 
along the government’s entire recovery 
front. His reorganization plan was to 
tie all agencies into closer cooperation. 

This week Mr. Richberg made public 
his summary. Administration leaders 
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influence of the NRA in this industrial 
advance.” . 

Mr. Richberg’s picture was of a na- 
tional economy far brighter than that 
of March, 1933, but. far short of the 
ambitious goal which the New Deal set 
for itself that Spring. 


Business: Rise in manufacturing 
production, Mr. Richberg reported, 
brought the index figure from a low of 
47.4 in March, 1933, to a high of 85.1 in 
July, 1933. After a dip to 59.4 in 
November, 1933,. it rose again to 72.1 
in May, 1934...Since then there has 
been another recession. 

Had Mr. Richberg brought his figures 
up to last week, his current index 
would have been in the lower 60s.. In- 
dexes which agree with Mr. Richberg’s 

a —_— 
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Writing Relief Checks in New York City, Where One-Seventh 
of the Population Is Getting Aid, Until New Jobs Are Found 


felt it was a propitious time to give the 
public an encouraging -picture. While 
the report covered other. agencies as 
well as NRA, Mr. Richberg gave chief 
credit for improved conditions to the 
organization General Johnson had 
created. 


“The exact contribution of NRA to 
this industrial recovery canrot be es- 
tablished statistically,” he wrote, “but 
the coincidence of business improve- 
ment with the NRA codification and the 
obvious direct effects of NRA in pre- 
venting destructive price-cutting, in 
stabilizing business operations, in im- 
proving total purchasing power by pro- 
viding increased employment without 
reduction. of compensation, and in the 
increase of prices from loss levels to 
profit levels demonstrate the dominant 


May figure show a subsequent drop of 
nearly eight points. 

For stockholders, the news was defi- 
nitely good. Index of corporation profits 
rose from — 6.9 in March, 1933, to 
-+ 33.2 for the second quarter of this 
year. Mr. Richberg cited Standard 
Statistics Co. figures for 506 compa- 
nies, whose profits rose from $157,579,- 
000 for the first half of 1933 to $408,- 
572,000 for the first half of this year. 


Laspor: According to Mr. Richberg’s 
figures, there were “4,120,000 more per- 
sons employed in June, 1934, than in 
March, 1933, and 2,320,000 more than 
in June, 1933. when the NRA came in- 
to being.” 

Weekly wages increased “from $96,- 
009,000 in June, 1933, to $132,000,000 
in June, 1934.” 


More recent figures, issued by Seo. 
retary of Labor Perkins, show that 
359,000 workers were thrown back into 
joblessness from June to July, ang 
$10,460,000 was lopped from the na. 
tion’s pay envelope. This would bring 
Mr. Richberg’s 37.5 per cent gross jp. 
crease in wages down to 26.6 per cent 
and his year’s employment increase be. 
low the 2,000,000 mark. 


American Federation of Labor fig. 
ures indicate there is still a long roag 
to travel. A. F. of L. estimates show 
10,312,000 still unemployed throughout 
the country. The National Industria) 
Conference Board places the figure at 
7,934,000. 


Among other labor benefits touched 
upon in the Richberg report were a 
rise from 58.3 to 62.5 per cent in labor’s 
share of the national income, a six. 
hour reduction in the work-week to an 
average of 37 hours for all industry, 
an increase of 2,000,000 in the enroj- 
ment of the A. F. of L. 


CONSUMERS: Mr. Richberg placed the 
increase in cost of living at 9.6 per 
cent. This, according to his calculations, 
leaves a wide favorable margin both 
to wage-earners through increased pay, 
and persons with incomes through in- 
creased dividends. 


Opposed to the brightness of this pic- 
ture was the cost of Federal relief ex- 
penditures for which the bill is yet to 
be paid. Mr. Richberg estimated that 
all but $35,000,000 of the $3,700,000,000 
PWA appropriations had been allotted. 
Thirty per cent of allotments have been 
expended. Plans call for expenditure of 
another 20 per cent by Jan. 1. 


HERMIT: While Mr. Richberg’s name 
and his eulogy of NRA’s accomplish- 
ments were filling headlines, General 
Johnson remained in isolation at his 
remote Delaware coast cottage. 


The week brought sundry little inci- 
dents to annoy him. From the National 
Labor Relations Board (which he would 
like to abolish) came two stinging re- 
buffs. 


John L. Donovan (see page 6), dis- 
charged from an NRA post, presented 
his complaint to the board. It found 
that General Johnson had violated the 
famous Section 7A his NRA was obli- 
gated to enforce, and ordered Mr. Don- 
ovan reinstated. 


The second rebuff came when the 
Chicago Motor Coach Co., embroiled in 
a labor dispute, was ordered to sur- 
render its Blue Eagle. The board had 
requested General Johnson to take this 
action. After consideration, the Gen- 
eral declared he was not sure the com- 
pany deserved discipline. Quite sud- 
denly, on Thursday of last week, 4 
Johnson assistant carried out the Labor 
Board’s request. 


General Johnson, clad in blue trunks, 
solaced himself in the Delaware surf. 
To reporters who tried to get his com- 
ments on late developments he declared 
he had not broken with Mr. Richberg. 


“And please don’t call me again,” he 
added. ‘“There’s only one line here, and 
the whole town’s listening in.” 








—— 
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LIBERTY LEAGUE: New Political Line-up 


Hovers as a Conservative Line of Defense Is Drawn 


It was not to sip his justly famed 
juleps that Jouett Shouse invited re- 
porters to call on him in Washington 
last week. 

The 60-year-old former chairman of 
the Democratic National Executive 
Committee summoned them to an- 
nounce that six alarmed conservative 
leaders of both major political parties 
had joined forces to create a rallying 
point for all opponents of radicalism 
in government. They had formed the 
American Liberty League. He, Mr. 
Shouse, was president. 


PurPosE: In the impressive manner 
that twenty years ago took him from 
a Kentucky farm to Kansas and thence 
to Congress in a braided cutaway coat, 
the handsome new president detailed 
the league’s function. It will combat 
radicalism, preserve property rights, 
and uphold and preserve the Constitu- 
tion. Not anti-Roosevelt, not anti-New 
Deal, it will actively engage in politi- 
cal campaigns only when necessary. 
“The league is a nonpartisan organiza- 
tion,” he said solemnly. 

He explained that he expected two 
or three million members. The organi- 
zation will be national, by States, and 
similar in structure to the Anti-Saloon 
League. Members, he remarked, will 
fall into groups of home owners, farm- 
ers, laborers, savings depositors, in- 
surance holders, stockholders and bond- 
holders, each group acting to promote 
and protect its own interests. 

Mr. Shouse was the only one of the 
six organizers present. The other five: 

John W. Davis, corporation lawyer 
and 1924 Democratic Presidential nom- 
inee; Irenee du Pont, munitions man, 
capitalist, and former Republican who 
supported both Smith and Roosevelt; 
Nathan L. Miller, former Republican 
Governor of New York; Alfred E. Smith, 
Democratic Presidential nominee in 
1928; James W. Wadsworth, Republi- 
can Representative and former United 
States Senator from New York. 


Reaction: When the Shouse an- 
nhouncement blazed forth under big 
front-page headlines throughout the 
country next morning, it caused a polit- 
ical hubbub. Pure-red New Dealers 
scoffed. Mugwump New Dealers, who 
had been on both sides of the political 
fence, and many pro-administration 
hewspapers welcomed the league as the 
first clear national voice of the opposi- 
tion. Old Guard Republicans almost 
wept for joy. 

Political wiseacres looked into the 
far future. They saw a possibility that 
the league might rally conservatives 
from all parties and put an end to the 
Republican and Democratic labels, 
creating a straight conservative versus 
liberal national line-up. 

Harold Ickes, ex-Bull Mooser, ex- 
Republican, and now Secretary of the 


Interior, jumped to this conclusion: 
“I’ve been hoping since 1912 that we’d 
have political parties divided on real 
issues,” he exclaimed when he heard 
of the league. ‘“I’d like to see all the 
progressives together and all the con- 
servatives together. Then you'd al- 
ways be facing your enemy and not 
wondering what was happening behind 
your back.” 

Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Relief Ad- 
ministrator and powerful New Dealer, 
was not so impressed. The Liberty 
League for “right-thinking”’ people “is 
so far to the right no one will ever 
find it,” he said scornfully. 

“In England,” added Mr. Hopkins (he 
had just returned from a London visit), 
“the government is doing for the peo- 
ple what we would have cat fights about 
here. They are amazed when told that 
there is any opposition to the Roosevelt 
program. England has tried many more 
radical experiments than President 
Roosevelt.” 

Promptly and with one accord, five 
Democratic United States Senators 
who have criticized the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration issued vehement denials 
that they have anything to do with 
the Liberty League. They were Glass 
and Byrd of Virginia, Gore of Okla- 
homa, Bailey of North Carolina, and 
Tydings of Maryland. Senator Huey P. 
Long said he would not join the league 
because “someone else is president.” 

Republicans were chary of comment. 
The organizers, Mr. Smith, Mr. Miller, 
and Mr. Davis, thought it wise to post- 
pone interviews. Mr. Shouse went to 
New England to spend Labor Day. Mr. 
Wadsworth merely issued a _ copy- 
righted statement reiterating the gist 
of the Shouse statement. Only the in- 
dustrialist Irenee du Pont came for- 
ward with a militant opinion. 

“The necessity for this association,” 
said Mr. du Pont, “has become appar- 
ent in the continual gnawing at the vi- 
tals of the Constitution, both by change 
of its interpretation and by giving fic- 
titious names to unconstitutional acts 
so as to make them appear constitu- 
tional.” 

He agreed with Mr. Shouse that “the 
association is strictly nonpartisan.” He 
declared it would “not condone any un- 
constitutional act regardless of the poli- 
tics of the transgressor.” 

Personally, Mr. du Pont thought ef- 
forts to raise the price level were a mis- 
take. He thought the occasional bene- 
fits of the New Deal were more than 
offset by the harm it did to the over- 
whelmingly large part of business that 
did not need it. Referring to the NRA 
Mr. du Pont said: “I hope in due course 
that the President will arrive at this 
conclusion and have the act repealed.” 


RoosevetT: At his eagerly awaited 
regular Friday press conference Presi- 





INTERNATIONAL 
Jouett Shouse: His Liberty League 
Answered a Wall Street Prayer 





INTERNATIONAL 


Al Smith and John W. Davis, Dem- 


ocratic Leaders in Liberty League 





UNDERWOOD 


James W. Wadsworth, Repubili- 


can Representative in the League 
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dent Roosevelt delighted correspondents 
by speaking frankly. He discussed the 
league in a tone of high good humor. 


Mr. Roosevelt laughingly called the 
league’s organizers “lovers of prop- 
erty.” Comparing the league to a 
mythical organization formed to up- 
hold strongly two of the ten command- 
ments, but disregarding the other eight, 
he remarked that “Love thy neighbor” 
seemed to be missing from their set- 
up. In dedicating itself to maintain 
the Constitution and respect for prop- 
erty and its lawful ownership, he felt 
the league stirred too little the aver- 
age man’s interest. 


He emphasized that nothing was said 
in the program about elements in the 
community that seek to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of their fellow 
men. 


A newspaper man whispered that the 
President seemed to be “praising the 
league with faint damns.” Mr. Roose- 
velt went on to say that Mr. Shouse 
personally showed him an outline of 
the league and its purpose and asked 
him if he had any objections to its for- 
mation. The President said he replied 
that he didn’t consider it any of his 
business and that he had no objections 
anyway. 

The President declined to comment 
on the chance that the league would 
draw a line between liberal and reac- 
tionary branches of the Democratic 
party. 

He did say, however, that he laughed 
for ten minutes while he lay in bed 
Friday morning over an item in the 
“Topics in Wall Street” feature of The 
New York Times, which read: 


“Talk in Wall Street yesterday in- 
dicated that the announcement of the 
new American Liberty League was lit- 
tle short of an answer to a prayer.” 
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LABOR: Strike Textile 
Workers Prepare for Walkout 


Monday the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board moved to intervene in the 
threatened textile strike before the 
strike had been called. Union officials, 
rushing their plans in secret, declared 
more than 800,000 workers might be 
involved. 

Unofficially, it was said the workers 
would stay at home when the time 
came to resume work after the long 
Labor Day week-end. Officially, strike 
leaders stuck by their declaration that 
mill owners would have but twelve 
hours’ warning before the mammoth 
walkout that was to tie up the indus- 
try from New England to the Gulf. 

The cotton textile workers, original 
fomenters of the fight, number but 
460,000. The balance would be sym- 
pathy strikers from woolen, silk, and 
rayon mills. Though the union treasury 
is low, workers expect to carry on with 
the aid of Federal relief which FERA 
Administrator Harry L. Hopkins said 
would be forthcoming unless the Labor 
Department ruled the strike unjustified. 

When President Roosevelt ordered a 
four-hour reduction from the present 
40-hour work-week in the textile in- 
dustry last week, he but partially met 
one of the workers’ demands. Leading 
manufacturers indicated that even that 
reduction was more than they could 
afford. 

The workers demand a 30-hour week, 
which would spread employment to a 
third more hands than are now em- 
ployed. They also claim that the $13 
NRA minimum wage has been evaded. 
Workers today receive as little as $7 a 
week. Workers’ demands also include 
an increase in wages of skilled work- 
ers above minimum rates, and abolition 


. of the “stretch-out,” or periodical in- 
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"WELCOME BACK 
a DONOVAN 


WIDE WORLD 


Triumphant Return of John L. Donovan (Left), NRA Clerk, Who Was 
Fired by General Johnson, Reinstated by National Labor Relations Board 


— 


crease in the number of machines teng. 
ed by each operator. 

The Cotton Textile Code was the 
first NRA code to be formulated ang 
adopted. Hailed as a model for othe; 
industries to follow, it was looked upon 
as a guarantee of harmonious indus- 
trial progress toward the new pros- 
perity. 


® In Minneapolis last week, Striking 
truck drivers and their employers jubj. 
lantly smoked a peace pipe. A 36-day 
strike period marked by violence, death 
and military rule, was ended. 

More than 4,000 teamsters climbeq 
into their trucks and went back to 
work to make up the estimated $5,000, 
000 in wages they had lost. Their de. 
termination had gained them: 50 cents 
an hour for drivers, 40 cents for help- 
ers, and promises of non-discrimination 
in rehiring strikers. 


® In Ohio, a strike of onion weeders 
has been raging. At 3 o’clock one morn- 
ing last week Godfrey J. Ott, Mayor 
of McGuffey, and his wife found them- 
selves sitting on the floor of their bed- 
room. A bomb had torn down most of 
their home, “It’s about time something 
was done,” exclaimed Mrs. Ott. 

Furious citizens dragged 38-year-old 
Okey *Odell, leader of the onion strik- 
ers, from the custody of deputies, beat 
him, and left him in a field. 

Odell hitch-hiked back to town. 
Ensconced on his porch with a revolver, 
he challenged McGuffey citizens: “Come 
and get me!” 


TURNED TABLES: NRA Told to Obey 


Its Own Laws; Donovan Is Reinstated 


A keen-eyed, shaggy-haired young 
man strode into an NRA branch office 
in Washington last week. Clerks and 
stenographers leaped up. Smilingly they 
flocked about him. They shook his 
hands and gave him a basket of flowers 
labeled: ““Welcome Back Donovan.” 


Last June NRA workers grum- 
bled that General Johnson himself was 
trifling with the Blue Eagle in his deal- 
ings with subordinates. John L. Don- 
ovan, an NRA clerk and head of the 
union of NRA employes, led a delega- 
tion to call on the General. Johnson 
broke his appointment with the group; 
Donovan noisily demanded a new 4p- 
pointment. Shortly after, the General 
discharged Donovan for “inefficiency, 
inattention to duty, unauthorized ab- 
sence from duty, and insubordination.” 

Labor organizations fumed. They 
charged that Johnson, who helped write 
the collective bargaining clause of the 
Recovery Act, refused to permit union 
activity in his own office. They said 
charges for the dismissal were trumped 
up. Perspiring pickets paraded outside 
the NRA offices, bearing placards: 
“Johnson betrays labor” and “What 
about 7A, General?” 

Someone asked the General for ex- 
planations. Johnsonian roars fille 
Commerce Building corridors: “I don't 
have to explain to anyone why I hire 
or fire; if any of you get insubordinate 
you'll get fired, too.” 

The case dragged on. Finally it was 
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handed to the “supreme court of labor 
disputes,” the newly appointed National 
Labor Relations Board, headed by 
Lloyd Garrison. Last week the board 
reported. It found the General “first at 
fault,” but charged Donovan with “in- 
judicious” conduct after his dismissal. 

“The agencies which are administer- 
ing the law,” the report held, “‘should in 
their dealings uphold its purposes... 
The board, therefore, rules that John 
L. Donovan should be reinstated.” 

NRA complied. Dr. Gustav Peck, 
Donovan’s superior in the NRA, com- 
mented: “His job is here, but he will 
have to toe the mark, and he will have 
to understand that some of the acts 
tolerated from him in the past will no 
longer be borne.” “The acts” were not 
specified. 

One NRA official explained that Don- 
ovan’s chief fault was “getting in peo- 
ple’s hair.” 

General Johnson had nothing to say. 


% 
CRIME: “Peddler,” $427,950, 


And Tennis Spectators Vanish 


It was a pleasant afternoon in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Tuesday of last week. 
Sunlight glimmered on the bay. A 
block from the waterfront stood the 
Rubel Ice Corp., a few Negroes and 
white men lounging on its loading plat- 
form. Across the street tennis players 
were exercising on the Reliable Ten- 
nis Courts. Passers-by watched through 
the wire back-stops. Near by a ped- 
der in a white apron lolled on the 
grass beside his three-wheeled cart. 

Into this quiet, everyday scene slow- 
ly rolled a United States Trucking 
Corp. armored car, about to call for 
the ice company’s Tuesday bank de- 
posit. It stopped, and two guards got 
out. Suddenly the scene changed. 

The “peddler” barked a short com- 
mand, whisked a bag off his push-cart, 
and leveled a submachine gun. Eight 
or ten men—no one could say just how 
many—detached themselves from the 
tennis court spectators or jumped out 
of three sedans. With three more 
“tommy guns” they herded back loung- 
ers, guards, and truck driver. From 
the armored car the bandits hurled 
bags of currency into a blue car. 

“Get down, get down, it’s a hold-up,” 
Screamed a tennis teacher, and the 
players flung themselves to the ground. 

“We got it!” shouted a man in the 
truck. “Scram,” ordered the “ped- 
dler.” Three machines, carrying bandits 
and booty, vanished. 

All the trucking company crew could 
do was follow. Geared to low speeds, 
the armored car lumbered off after the 
disappearing cars, the guards spatter- 
ing shots from a submachine gun the 
bandits left behind. 

Meanwhile, sirens howled as police 
radio cars picked up Signal 30—the 
department’s sign of a crime of vio- 
lence. Three cars dashed to the scene. 
Others rushed to block bridges con- 
necting Brooklyn with New York. Po- 
lice radios monotonously repeated a 
large order: “Give special attention to 
all cars bearing two or more men with 
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How Money Trucks Are Guarded Under Normal Conditions: 


New York license plates. Use cau- 
tion.” 

But the bandits escaped with $427,- 
950—biggest cash booty the nation has 
ever recorded. They left $29,000 behind 
in the truck. Two cars abandoned 
near the waterfront indicated they had 
escaped across the bay. Witnesses de- 
scribed them piling heavy bags into 
two small motor boats. Fingerprints, 
descriptions, and other clues poured in. 
Stolen cars and motor boats were 
traced. Well-known gangsters—par- 
ticularly former rum runners turned 
bandit because of repeal—were brought 
in. 
Saturday the trucking company post- 
ed a $10,000 reward for information 
leading to the bandits’ arrest and con- 
viction. The indemnity company, which 
had already recompensed owners of the 
stolen money, put up an additional re- 
ward of 10 per cent of any loot re- 
covered. Investigators found new clues 
in two scuttled boats, and continued 
the hunt for the robbers. 

“This,” said Mayor F. H. LaGuar- 
dia, “is an opportunity for vigorous 
police action.” 

“You will suffer the consequences,” 
inspectors warned their detectives, “‘un- 
less you break this case.” 


® Three days after the New York hold- 
up, the Pittsburgh district had its big- 
gest robbery in history. 
ell C. Lackey was rumbling 
along through Butler, Pa., in his mail 
truck. As he reached a downtown street, 
an airplane circled low overhead. Ap- 
parently following its directions, two 
cars forced the truck to the curb. 
Three men in dark-colored glasses 
leaped to the pavement, overwhelmed 
Lackey, seized three of the four bags 
of registered mail in the truck, and 
made.a getaway. With them the bandits 
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WIDE WORLD 
The Routine 
Failed When a “Peddler” and Eight Others Popped up With Machine Guns 


took $51,000, payrolls consigned by reg- 
istered mail to the Standard Steel Car 
Co. and the American Rolling Mill 
plants in near-by Lyndora. 


VAN METER: Another of Dillinger’s 
Companions Shoots His Last Bullet 


In St. Paul, Minn., last Thursday, 
Police Chief Frank Cullen, former 
Chief Thomas Brown, and two detec- 
tives stood by an automobile show win- 
dow on University Avenue, a block or 
two from the State Capitol. Down the 
busy street sauntered a man, jauntily 
dressed in a blue suit, black and white 
shoes, and a straw hat. 


The officers shouted to him to sur- 
render. He whipped out a pistol, firing 
twice. The officers answered with shot- 
guns and machine guns. Homer Van 
Meter, sixth of the Dillinger gang to 
die resisting arrest, rolled into the gut- 
ter. 


Van Meter, a convicted robber, was 
paroled from Indiana State Peniten- 
tiary at Michigan City May 19, 1933. 
Three days later John Dillinger was 
released on parole from the same pris- 
on. They joined forces, to bec me com- 
panions in innumerable bar _robber- 
ies. They were together whei. Dillinger 
shot his way out of a St. Paul apart- 
ment, and when Killer John escaped 
from a Wisconsin woods hideout. 


Slain a month and a day after Dill- 
inger was caught and killed in Chicago, 
Van Meter, like his chief, was led into 
the trap by a woman. Like Dillinger, 
he had dyed his hair, had his face 
lifted, and attempted to obliterate iden- 
tifying marks. 

His death leaves only two important 
Dillinger gangsters still unaccounted 
for: George (Baby Face) Nelson, now 
America’s Public Enemy No. 1, and 
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President Roosevelt and Senator Dietrich Attend the 
Funeral of Speaker Henry T. Rainey at Carrollton, Ill. 


John Hamilton, who, police believe, may 
have been killed during the Wisconsin 
woods affray. 

* 


ROOSEVELTS: “White House” 
Now Overlooks Hudson River 


Early last Sunday morning a hand- 
ful of villagers waited at the littk gray 
wooden railroad station in Hyde Park, 
N. Y. A special train roared to a stop 
and the President of the United States 
got off. 

There was no frenzied cheering such 
as greets Mr. Roosevelt in other parts 
of the country. Hyde Parkers never 
become excited over their President- 
neighbor. They have voted against him 
consistently and take his comings and 
goings calmly. 

At the station Mr. Roosevelt kissed 
his wife, greeted his son Elliott, and 
climbed into the big family car. A few 
minutes later the party turned through 
a gate in the gray stone wall which 
borders the Roosevelt home. On one 
of the wide verandas of the big man- 
sion stood the President’s mother, 
chatelaine of the estate for 50 years. 
She accompanied her son inside, where 
she had a surprise awaiting him. It 
was the “lovely tweed cloth” she had 
brought back from Europe the week 
before. 

Meanwhile a skeleton White House 
secretarial staff moved into six rooms 
in an office building in near-by Pough- 
keepsie. Direct wires connect the office 
with the White House and with the 12- 
by-12 library at Hyde Park, used as a 
Presidential office. 


In this room each morning Mr. Roose- 
velt goes over business with a secre- 
tary, Marvin McIntyre, while a sten- 
ographer jots down the essence of their 
conversations. Twice a week the fif- 
teen reporters who trailed him out of 
Washington crowd into the little room 
to glean news for the nation. 

The President planned to stay a 
month in his mother’s home on the 
banks#of the Hudson. He had gargan- 
tuan problems before him—the greatest 
being NRA reorganization and a new 
social insurance program. 

Between conferences with top-flight 
New Dealers, he hoped to indulge his 
two pet hobbies: Swimming in his 
murky little pool and driving his hand- 
operated Ford over the narrow trails 
which crisscross the sprawling estate. 
He enjoys nothing more than playing 
hide-and-seek with the big Secret 
Service car which tries desperately to 
trail the Presidential flivver wherever 
it goes. 


® Monday noon the President and his 
wife tried a simple little picnic. Be- 
fore setting out to review cadets at 
West Point, Mrs. Roosevelt packed a 
lunch basket and put it in the car. 
Like every other American family, the 
Roosevelts had trouble finding a suita- 
ble spot in which to eat their sand- 
wiches. Unlike any other American 
family, they required a cordon of State 
police to insure their privacy. 


® Four days before leaving for Hyde 
Park, Mr. Roosevelt made a hurried 
1,000-mile trip to the tiny town of 
Carrollton, Ill. There, in the simple 
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Rainey farmhouse, he attended funera) 
services for his old friend and trusteq 
lieutenant, Speaker Henry T. Rainey, 
Then he returned to Washington. 


® With bells clanging and _ sirens 
screaming, most of Washington’s fire 
department converged on the White 
House one afternoon last week. While 
firemen began unreeling hose, thoy. 
sands of excited men and women 
rushed to the White House grounds, 
Quickly the firemen put out the blaze. 
It was in a sawdust pile left by carpen- 
ters remodeling the Executive Wing. 


LOUISIANA: Factions Seethe and 
Boil; Dictator Goes Camping 


Huey Pierce Long calmly went on a 
camping holiday last week. Having 
bludgeoned the State Legislature into 
making him dictator of Louisiana, he 
felt he was due for a rest. So he packed 
two bodyguards into a car and drove 
to a fishing camp 40 miles from Baton 
Rouge. 

In New Orleans his friends and ene- 
mies were busy. A Federal grand jury 
began looking for fraud in the Long 
machine’s highway contracts. The Sen- 
ator’s legislative committee warmed up 
for an investigation of the city’s vice. 
The Hammond (La.) Courier brazenly 
hinted the Kingfish should be assassi- 
nated. 

Long-dominated troops remained in 
New Orleans, while anti-Long city po- 
lice kept their weapons polished. Mayor 
T. Semmes Walmsley, Kingfish enemy 
No. 1, warned he would not tolerate 
continued interference by State troops. 
Gravely he predicted civil war. 

New Orleans, Louisiana, and the na- 
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THE PRESIDENT: . 
Instructed RFC to turn over sufficient funds 
to Commodity Credit Corp. to enable it 


to increase its lending from 10 to l2 
cents a pound on cotton (see Business 
Crops). 

Ordered cotton garment industry to cut 
working hours 10 per cent and raise 


wages 10 to 11 per cent. It was the first 
time the President had taken such action 
in the case of a major code. 
Proclaimed new tariff treaty with Cuba 
(see Business: Trade Pact). : 
Held lengthy conferences on NRA, relief, 


and social insurance, before leaving for 
Hyde Park, N. Y. 
DEPARTMENTS: ‘ 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported food 
prices on July 31 at the highest point 
in two and a half years. Prices rose |- 
per cent between April, 1933, and August, 
1934, 
Navy Department let contracts for eleven 
new vessels to be built by private ship- 
yards at cost of $53,106,000; governmen 


shipyards were to construct thirteen ad- 
ditional vessels. 
OTHER AGENCIES: r 
NRA granted recognition to New Jerseys 
codes of fair competition. New Jersey 
is one of the numerous States which have 
supplemented the NRA with local codes. 
Public Works Administrator Ickes ordered 
investigation of reports that faulty co 
terial and workmanship had been use 
in a $42,000,000 PWA-financed sewage 
project in Chicago. / 
AAA announced it would pay $102,000,000 
to wheat farmers next year (see Busi- 
ness: Crops). 
CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Aug. 23) 
0 


Receipts ccccccoccccccvcccscecs 1let, 
Expenditures ....eecesceeeseess $85,190,521.20 
WOIMMOE: «1 cdic dcccndesceetnree $2,228,536,737.-0° 
Deficit, fiscal year...eseeeeees: $387, 962,436. 
Public Debt ..scciccccccccse $27,084,624,65 
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tion looked toward Sept. 11 primary 
elections, wondering whether they would 
pring real trouble or more buffoonery. 

In Washington, President Roosevelt 
admitted he was watching the Louisi- 
ana rumpus, with an eye on that part 
of the Constitution which provides: 
“The United States shall guarantee to 
every State in the Union a republican 
form of government.” But the Presi- 
dent made it clear he had no thought 
of intervening yet. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s views were relayed 
to the Hitler of the Delta. He grinned, 
then observed: “Roosevelt knows his 
pusiness. He’s no damned fool. I’m 
‘that way’ about the Federal govern- 
ment. He’s running it and I haven’t 
ever bothered him in that.” 


ARMY: The “Blacks” Invade New 
Jersey in Paper Defense Test 


As the mist cleared early Monday 
morning, the sleep of New Yorkers was 
theoretically shattered by the booming 
of exploding shells. The United States 
was invaded. Powerful bombers of the 
foreign Black Army technically re- 
duced Sandy Hook, Governor’s Island, 
and Fort Hamilton (New York’s har- 
bor defense) to a tangle of shell-pits 
and debris. 

To test the vulnerability of America’s 
coast line, Black Army troops swarmed 
over Atlantic City’s beach, scrambled 
across the Boardwalk, and captured 
the city. Grim-visaged hordes overran 
the coast of New Jersey and Delaware. 

In command of the defense is be- 
medaled Gen. Douglas MacArthur (see 
page 14) youngest Chief of Staff in the 
United States Army since the war. From 
hastily set up headquarters at Raritan 
Arsenal, N. J., the General plans to 
establish communications next Sunday 
with Major Gen. Dennis E. Nolan and 
blunt Major Gen. Preston Brown, com- 
manders of the First and Second Field 
Armies respectively. Immediate mobili- 
zation of their forces is called for. 

The hero of the Marne and the Bat- 
tle of Anacostia Flats set the “situa- 
tion” for his subordinates. It will be 
their problem to defend the Atlantic 
Coast from the invading army, without 
withdrawing troops on guard along the 
Pacific. The theatre of action is the 
New Jersey terrain, rich in historical 
battle traditions. 

Unfortunately for the verisimilitude 
of the operations, lack of money 
prevents the placing of actual soldiers 
in the field. Paper lists substitute for 
thousands of doughboys. The normal 
war strength of a division is 1,000 offi- 
cers and 27,000 enlisted men. ° Each 
division taking the field in New Jersey 
includes a General, two staff officers, 
two clerks, and two chauffeurs, a total 
enrolment of seven. 

Though the War Department would 
have preferred to face the fictitious foe 
with full strength, Delaware and New 
Jersey farmers are pleased that the 
army is invisible. Imaginary soldiers 
can not trample crops or frighten cows. 
“Paper” maneuvers can cause no loss 
of blood and no spilt milk. 
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ARIZONA: Sunset State Becomes 
“Japan’s Main Trouble Zone” 


Acting Secretary of State William 
Phillips last week received a dispatch 
from Tokyo. It read: “Arizona has sup- 
planted Manchuria as Japan’s principal 
trouble zone.” 


The fertile Salt River Valley, watered 
from Roosevelt Dam, 80 miles east of 
Phoenix, suddenly jumped into world 
prominence. The drought had taken no 
toll in the valley. Japanese farmers 
there—many had worked side by side 
with Americans for twenty years—an- 
ticipated a prosperous season. But 600 
of the State’s American farmers had 
other plans. They held a meeting and 
called for action. 


A message was sent to 1,500 Japan- 
ese landholders: “Move out by Satur- 
day noon, Aug. 25, or be moved!” 


In Tokyo reporters heard of the inci- 
dent and sent their note to thin-faced 
Mr. Phillips. The trouble, Japanese 
newspapers hinted, was made by “an 
unfriendly third party.” Washington ad- 
vised Governor Moeur of Arizona to 
make sure his citizens did not embar- 
rass the United States. 


Causes: American residents of the 
60-mile-long valley resented what they 
considered Japanese violations of the 
State’s alien property laws, which for- 
bid non-citizens from owning or leasing 
agricultural land. They claimed the 
yellow farmers were hurting business 
because of their coolie-labor methods. 





Although there had been no friction be- 
tween the two races in the past, Ari- 
zona farmers fear an influx of Japanese 
nationals from the drought-hit, labor- 
disturbed Imperial Valley of Califor- 
nia. The State Highway Border Patrol 
showed that 927 Japanese entered Ari- 
zona since Apr. 1. 

Local observers pointed out that 
white farmers were merely taking ad- 
vantage of the political campaign now 
waging to force complaints before of- 
ficeseekers. The situation, they said, 
is not as bad as it looks. Many of the 
Orientals are second-generation citi- 
zens, and most of those who came to 
the State this Summer were only vis- 
iting relatives. 

These excuses, however, failed to 
quiet worried State Department offi- 
cials. They knew that if Japanese 
were mistreated in this country, Ameri- 
can citizens in Tokyo-controlled Man- 
chukuo might be the victims of harsh 
reprisals. 


Secretary Phillips applied his 30 
years’ diplomatic experience to the 
problem. He strengthened his appeals 
to Governor Moeur to prevent violence. 
Also in his hands were requests from 
the British Government that the score 
of Hindus in the valley should not be 
molested. They are British subjects. 
The irate American farmers agreed not 
to harm the Hindus, who are not land- 
owners but only hired hands. 


When Arizona officials promised that 
the alien problem would be settled not 
by violence but in State courts, Wash- 
ington diplomats again breathed freely. 
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A Foreign Invasion Which the Army Plans to Repulse: All Opera- 
tions Will Be Done on Paper and Won’t Cause Any Damage 
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ITALY: Mussolini Closeted With Schuschnigg Sets 
The World Buzzing About Return of the Hapsburgs 


A parade of dusty automobiles wound 
through the archaic streets of Florence 
one morning last week and pulled up 
at the central railroad station. In a 
four-cylinder Alfa Romeo sedan sat a 
stocky, sunburned man clad in a white 
civilian suit and white yachting cap. 
Benito Mussolini had called a halt in 
army maneuvers outside the city to 
hold another conference with a foreign 
statesman. As usual, he arranged a 
good show. 

Fascist militia, bearing rifles with 
fixed bayonets, lined the platform. A 
Black-Shirt band played martial airs. 
A detachment of Florentine Guards 
turned out in medieval helmets, breast- 
plates, and white and red uniforms of 
the Medici. Some carried white flags 
embellished with red lilies—banners of 
the defunct Florentine Republic. 

Il Duce waited fifteen minutes. At 
10:43 a train puffed in. From it 
stepped Kurt Schuschnigg, the be- 
spectacled ex-lawyer who succeeded the 
assassinated Engelbert Dollfuss as 
Chancellor of Austria. The tall Aus- 
trian strode across the platform and 
grasped the Italian’s hand. 


With Fulvio Suvich, Italian Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and 
Achille Starace, secretary general of 
the Fascist party, the two leaders 
climbed into automobiles. They rode to 
a suburban home placed at Premier 
Mussolini’s disposal by its owner, Com- 
mendatore de Marinis, wealthy book 
collector. The estate’s wooded park, 
surrounded by a high wall, emphasized 
the secrecy of a conference which 
aroused speculation in every European 
capital. 


SECRETS: In the tile and stucco villa 
Premier Mussolini insured complete 


Chancellor Schuschnigg of Austria: on His Desk a 
Picture of His Assassinated Predecessor, Dollfuss 


privacy by posting guards at the iron 
gates and excluding even Suvich and 
Starace from the discussions. Settled 
in comfortable leather chairs before a 
broad table, the two conferees. weighed 
Austria’s future.- 


The dictator and his guest appeared 
for lunch, then retired again to their 
book-lined sanctum. After another two- 
hour huddle they issued a cryptic state- 
ment. 


They had “minutely examined prob- 
iems of interest to the two countries 
in political, economic, and cultural 
fields.” They had agreed on the “inde- 
pendence and integrity” of Austria. 
They believed the trade pacts signed 
last March between Italy, Austria, and 
Hungary should be “intensified and en- 
larged.” The collaboration between 
Italy and Austria, initiated by Dr. 
Dollfuss, would be “continued.” 


PROBLEMS: Under the March pacts 
Italy granted Austria trade preferences 
on more than 200 products and free use 
of the port of Trieste. In return, Aus- 
tria lowered tariff barriers on Italian 
textiles, automobiles, glass, and other 
items. Officials in Rome could cite no 
figures, however, of important benefits 
reaped so far. 


The economic problems discussed at 
Florence excited Europe less than what 
Mussolini might have said regarding a 
Hapsburg restoration in Vienna. Dr. 
Schuschnigg is an avowed monarchist. 
So is Prince Ernst von Starhemberg, 
Austrian Vice Chancellor and Heim- 
wehr leader.. Leading candidate for an 
Austrian throne is Archduke Otto of 
Hapsburg, 21, son of the dead Em- 
peror Karl of Austria-Hungary. Otto’s 
mother and indefatigable champion is 
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the former Empress Zita, Italian-bory 
Princess of Bourbon-Parma. 

Her presence in the Bourbon villa at 
Camaiore, 50 miles from Florence 
primed the gossips. Would Mussolini 
who once ridiculed Otto’s pretensions 
change his mind and allow a Hapsburg 
restoration in Vienna to save the Vien- 
na government from possible overthrow 
by Nazis? Rumor said he might. Yet 
it was understood unofficially that 
France, Britain, and Yugoslavia had 
asked Il Duce to give the Schuschnigg. 
Starhemberg dictatorship a chance to 
consolidate its position. 


Hopes: The dark-eyed Zita waited 
hopefully in the white marble villa at 
Camaiore, knowing that Dr. Schusch- 
nigg would pass that way on his motor 
trip to Genoa after the conference. He 
did not stop, but hurried on to catch a 
steamer for Nice. There he made qa 
significant disclosure. 

He admitted he had discussed with 
Il Duce the question of restoring con- 
fiscated property in Austria and Hun- 
gary to Zita and Otto. Legitimists have 
maintained the first move toward a 
Hapsburg restoration should be return 
of seized estates. 


THREATS: While Dr. Schuschnigg was 
speeding to Genoa, his host returned to 
the Italian army maneuvers. On their 
conclusion three days later he mounted 
a tank near Bologna and told Italy to 
prepare for war. 

“No one in Europe wants war,” he 
declared. “But the idea of war is 
floating in the air. It is not necessary 
to be ready for the war of tomorrow, 
but for the war of today.” 

Had Italian divisions not assembled 
along the Austrian frontier during the 
Nazi putsch, war might now be rag- 
ing, he intimated. He emphasized the 
point that terrain chosen for the ma- 
neuvers resembled that on Italy’s east- 
ern frontier, which borders on Austria 
and Yugoslavia. 

Diplomats read three meanings into 
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Mussolini's emphasis on “eastern fron- 
tier.” It constituted a threat, they be- 
lieved, to jealous Yugoslavia. It indi- 
cated that Italy’s relations with France 
to the west are again harmonious. It 
gave notice to Herr Hitler, who visited 
Mussolini in Venice last June, that his 
late host’s friendliness has cooled. 


ERUPTION: Fire God Sends Stromboli 
Neighbors to Their Boats and Fields 


A cloud by day and by night a pillar 
of fire. Such is the plume of Stromboli, 
the 3,000-foot volcanic cone which dom- 
inates its fruitful island 40 miles north 
of Sicily. 

Peasants watch the lazily rising va- 
por as they tend the purple grapes and 
yellow apricots on the mountain’s 
slopes. Sardine and mullet fishermen, 
far at sea, depend on it to guide them 
to their homes along the island’s shore. 

Stromboli has sleepily smoked and 
flamed for more than 2,000 years. Peri- 
odically its mighty mass_ trembles. 
Since 1907 boiling lava has overflowed 
its crater seven times, destroying vine- 
yards, farms, and parts of villages. A 
1930 eruption killed one person and in- 
jured several. But the fatality list—so 
far—has been small. At the first warn- 
ing blasts islanders take to boats or 
seek safety in open fields far from 
falling houses. 


Last week Stromboli island quivered. 
Two terrific roars, plainly audible on 
the Italian coast 35 miles east, an- 
nounced that the giant was awake. 
Residents rushed to the beach and put 
out to sea. That night a red stream 
surged down the mountainside. 


The flow stopped before it reached 
vineyards and farms. Natives returned 
and joked about the failing strength 
of Hephaestus, Greek god of fire who, 
according to mythology, lived in 
Stromboli. Two days later another 
heavy blast shook the island and a 
second fiery flow gushed out. It hissed 
toward an uninhabited area. ‘“‘There’s 
no danger this time,” said the is- 
landers. But just to make sure some 
of them spent the night in their fields. 


CUBA: Col. Batista’s “Friends” 
Booked for the Firing Squad 


Two Cuban corporals appeared one 
morning last week in Pinar del Rio 
City, 90 miles southwest of Havana. 
They stopped at the one-story stucco 
home of Lt. Col. Mario Hernandez, a 
former Brooklyn taxi-driver. The Col- 
onel noticed that they carried rifles. 
They told him they had orders to ar- 
rest him. He seized the gun from the 
man nearest him. The other shot him 
through the throat. 


Dragging him into an ambulance, 
they raced over the slippery Central 
Highway toward Havana. At Cristo- 
bal, half way to the capital, the car 
overturned. Later it was announced 
Hernandez died in the crash. 

Near Havana, meanwhile, troops ar- 
tested Major Angel Echevarria, a 
dark-skinned, kinky-haired man of 32, 
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Court-Martial in Old Cabanas Fortress of Two Cuban 
Officers, Who Were Convicted of Plotting Army Revolt 


and Capt. Agustin Erice, who was only 
a private last year. 

All three men had been close per- 
sonal friends of Col. Fulgencio Batista, 
the mulatto sergeant who became 
army Chief of Staff last September 
after the revolt against Provisional 
President Carlos Manuel de Cespedes. 
The stocky Cuban strong man charged 
his three friends planned a _ revolt 
against himself. 

He acted as swiftly as Herr Hitler 
had in a similar emergency. The 4,000 
troops commanded by Colonel Hernan- 
dez at Pinar del Rio were ordered con- 
fined to their barracks. Police and 
loyal regiments mobilized. Machine- 
gun crews appeared in MHavana’s 
streets. Echevarria and Erice, stripped 
of their smart khaki uniforms and 
spurred boots, were court-martialed in 
Havana’s age-yellowed Cabanas For- 
tress. Accused of planning Batista’s 
overthrow, they were sentenced to be 
shot. 

Unlike Hitler, Colonel Batista has a 
nominal superior. Cuba’s President, 
Dr. Carlos Mendieta, the gentle old 
physician, stayed execution of the sen- 
tences until December. At that time 
the Constitutional Assembly will de- 
cide whether capital punishment is to 
be sanctioned in Cuba’s new Consti- 
tution. 

The army chief assented to the post- 

ment. “We are certain,” he added 
grimly, “that justice will be done.” 


GERMANY: Hitler Fires a Big 


Gun in Saar Plebiscite Drive 


The autocratic master of 65,000,000 
Germans set to work like ‘a Tammany 
boss last week to bring 800,000 resi- 
dents of the Saar under his control. He 


offered them free transportation to the 
high-pressure rally in Ehrenbreitstein. 
There he predicted an overwhelming 
German victory in the Jan. 13 plebiscite 
to determine the Saar’s future. 

More than 150,000 Saarlanders came 
North to hear him. All wore badges, 
presented at the German frontier, pro- 
claiming: ‘The Saar Is German.’”’ Some 
400,000 Germans also thronged into 
Ehrenbreitstein and Coblenz, across the 
Rhine. 

Herr Hitler wants the Saar, whose 
738 square miles lie between Germany 
and France, because its coal mines pro- 
duce nearly 30,000,000 tons a year. 
The Versailles Treaty gave control of 
the Saar to a commission named by 
the League of Nations. But France got 
the right to work the mines until next 
year’s plebiscite. Then Saar citizens 
will decide whether to join Germany or 
France or continue under League ad- 
ministration. Ninety-nine per cent of 
them are German. Nazis claim more 
than 90 per cent of the voters will de- 
mand union with the Reich. 

The Reich Leader turned the rally 
into a Nazi field day. Swastika ban- 
ners decked both Coblenz and Ehren- 
breitstein. Flags fluttered gayly from 
the pontoon bridge across the Rhine. 
On the 400-foot rocky heights crowned 
by Ehrenbreitstein Castle thousands of 
Hitler Guards and Storm Troops stood 
in ranks. Steel helmets of war vet- 
erans glinted in the bright August sun- 
shine. Military bands played martial 
airs. Ten relay runners, the last of 
150,000 who raced through Germany 
and the Saar, brought the Reich Leader 
messages of loyalty. 

On the plateau in front of the squat, 
graystone fortress Herr Hitler de- 
nounced “international cliques” which 
“tortured” Saarlanders and Germans. 
He promised Saar Communists, Social- 
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ists, and Catholics forgiveness for past 
political “crimes” if they vote for 
Germany on plebiscite day. 

He extended a shriveled olive branch 
to France. Return of the Saar, he said, 
may herald lasting peace—if “our 
former enemies realize that the great 
tasks facing us all had better be solved 
Dy mutual understanding instead of 
fighting.” He defied foreign attempts 
to injure Reich trade. “If certain move- 
ments in the world believe they can 
force us to our knees by terror of 
economic boycott, they don’t know us!” 

Germans and Saarlanders cheered 
and slapped each other on the back. 
Long after Herr Hitler departed groups 
continued to march and sing. 


WARNINGS: “Nein” Voters, Catholics, 
U. S., Britain, France Are Advised 


The 4,294,000 Germans who: voted 
“Nein” in the Aug. 19 plebiscite slept 
uneasily last week. Gen. Hermann Wil- 
helm Goering grudgingly promised 
them immunity. But he promised to 
keep close tabs on them. 

“They had better bear in mind that 
we shall never allow them to carry on 
any propaganda whatever against the 
National Socialist government,” he de- 
clared. 


® Dr. Joseph Goebbels, Propaganda 
Minister, came out with a thinly veiled 
threat against the Catholics who 
swelled the negative vote on ratifica- 
tion of Herr Hitler’s assumption of 
Presidential powers. His newspaper, 
Der Angriff, announced that Nazis will 
pay “increased attention” to Catholic 
districts. 

Another Nazi paper carried an angry 
anti-Catholic blast. “The time has 
come to take up the fight against 
Christianity . . . Liberate yourselves 
from the cultures of alien priests who 
want to make you the booty of the 
Jews ... Be hard! pity and mercy be 
damned!” 

The author of this article signed him- 
self August Hoppe, of the Hitler Youth 
press department. Hitler Youth said 
no such person existed. Catholics, un- 
impressed by the denial, felt sure the 
Hitler Youth organization was respon- 
sible. 

Embittered Protestants whispered of 
renewed reprisals against pastors who 
oppose the dictatorship of Reich Bishop 
Ludwig Mueller. At the stern cleric’s 
request, it was said, secret police were 
questioning recalcitrants and throwing 
some into jail. 


® Indications of Germany’s growing 
economic distress came from Hjalmar 
Schacht, brusque dictator of finance 
and trade. The nation cannot pay in- 
terest on any of the Dawes or Young 
Plan loans, he told the North American 
Newspaper Alliance. 

The loans total about $541,000,000 of 
which more than $200,000,000 were 
sold in the United States. France and 
Britain expected payment under re- 
cently negotiated agreements. The 
agreements, said Dr. Schacht bluntly, 
“simply won’t work.” 

Next day he admitted he had failed 
to correct the nation’s adverse trade 
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Rabbi Wise: “The Anti-German 
Boycott Will Not Be Abandoned” 


balance. Imports, he added, must again 
be cut. He warned foreign nations that 
Germany cannot pay her debts if her 
neighbors decline to .take her goods. 
“One cannot butcher a hen and at the 
same time demand eggs from her.” 


* 
SWITZERLAND: Fight to Go on, 


Says Fiery Jewish Congress 


The voice of thunder that rolls from 
the indefatigable throat of ponderous 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise overrode dis- 
senting babble at the Third World Jew- 
ish Conference in. shabby Salle Cen- 
tralle in a dingy quarter of Geneva last 
week. 

Dr. Wise and his fellow leaders, 
sneered at from Berlin as “wholly 
moth-eaten great men of old,” persuad- 
ed squabbly Jewish delegates to ap- 
prove a World Jewish Congress. It will 
be held in August, 1935, in Switzerland. 

Also at Dr. Wise’s insistence and 
after bitter clashes with conservative 
Jews, the conference voted to con- 
tinue for another year the anti-Nazi 
boycott against Germany. The confer- 
ence deplored the “sad fact” that Pales- 
tine, Jewish refuge, is trading with 
Germany. The Reich insists on goods 
in trade from Palestine equal in value 
to wealth withdrawn from her by Ger- 
man Jewish refugees. 

Dr. Wise, New York City’s best- 
known Rabbi, who sometimes makes 
twenty contentious speeches a week, 
had an able lieutenant at Geneva last 
week. He was Dr. Nahum Goldmann, 
chubby-cheeked 34-year-old German- 
born Jew, now a Zionist leader in 
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Paris. Dr. Goldmann sounded the key- 
note of the conference to the Jewisp 
delegates from 26 countries. Amig 
loud applause he bitterly denounceg 
Hitlerite Germany, drew a moving Pic- 
ture of increasing anti-Semitic feeling 
throughout the world, and demanded 
permanent world organization of Jews 
with headquarters in Geneva. 

Rabbi Wise was “shocked” by a cable 
from the American Jewish Committee 
in New York saying he and his fellows 
did not represent the Jews of America, 
He was further irritated by a telegram 
from the League of National German 
Jews in Berlin disavowing the confer. 
ence’s authority. 

“The anti-German boycott,” said 
Rabbi Wise firmly, “will not be aban- 
doned until the Hitler regime has 
either been ended or has canceled ey- 
ery law and practice in violation of hu- 
man freedom, political equality, and 
the ideals of civilization.” 


FRANCE: Son Drags M. Prince’s 
Ghost From Stavisky Closet 


Parisians had something more stim- 
ulating than aperitifs to roll on their 
tongues last week. Raymond Prince, 
son of the late Magistrate Albert Prince, 
accused former Premier Camille Chau- 
temps and Georges Pressard, former 
Procurator General and Chautemps’s 
brother-in-law, of being “instigators of 
my father’s murder.” 

Into the cafes and headlines again 
stalked the ghost of l’Affaire Stavisky, 
which swindled the French people of 
$31,000,000 and overturned two Cabi- 
nets. Officials implicated in the ugly 
scandal hoped the public had forgotten 
the bloody killing of Judge Prince the 
day before he was to testify at a 
Stavisky hearing. 

Tongues wagged, and Paris editors 
composed new blasts. Writers demanded 
to know why Minister of Justice Henri 
Cheron had failed to publish a police 
report said to contain startling infor- 
mation. 

M. Prince made his charges before an 
investigating magistrate at Dijon. M. 
Chautemps ignored them. Forced out 
of office by the scandal last January, he 
has grown accustomed to attacks. 


HUNGARY: Premier “Re-Finds” 
Love; Re-Weds His First Wife 


When Julius Goemboes fought his 
way into Hungary’s Premiership two 
years ago he declared he would “build 
a new soul for the Hungarian nation.” 
In Budapest last week the brusque, 
heavy-jowled statesman added that he 
needed a “new soul” for himself. There- 
upon he re-wed his first wife, Mar- 
gerethe Reichert, 42, of Jewish ances 
try, whom he married in 1914 and di- 
vorced seven years later. 

“In-law” trouble developed soon after 
the first wedding. Karl Reichert, 
wealthy manufacturer of optical glass, 
objected to a son-in-law who was poor, 
peasant-born, and vociferously anti- 
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Semitic. Then Goemboes and his bride 
quarreled about the relative merits of 
Vienna and Budapest. She wanted to 
live in her gay native city. Goemboes, 
a stern nationalist, insisted their three 
children be reared in the Hungarian 
capital. 

Finally he left his marital laundry to 
be ironed out in Vienna courts and con- 
centrated on a political career. He con- 
tinued to fulminate against Jews, yet 
in 1928 he married Marietta Bellatini, 
pretty daughter of a Jewish champagne 
manufacturer. 

The second marriage was happy un- 
til he brought his first wife and chil- 
dren to Budapest. He visited them 
frequently while Marietta remained at 
home. Last year she died of heart fail- 
ure. Gossips called it suicide. 

Goemboes grieved deeply. Friends 
thought he would never re-marry. Last 
week the dictator told them that Ernst, 
18, Dora, 16, and Julius Jr., 15, required 
the care of an affectionate father. To 
the press he declared it was “a case 
of re-found love.” 








BRITAIN: Cotton Men Spin Tale 
Of Woe on Australian Tariff 


Into the offices of the British Board 
of Trade in the huge Italian Renais- 
sance block on Whitehall marched an 
irate delegation of Lancashire cotton 
spinners last week. The visitors de- 
manded an audience with Walter Run- 
ciman, spare, tight-lipped president of 
the Board that corresponds roughly to 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. 

Lancashire men had another griev- 
ance. Impoverished by Japanese cot- 
ton textile competition, unable to col- 
lect $7,600,000 due on yarn shipments 
to Germany, they now fumed about tar- 
iffs Australia has raised against their 
products. 

The Dominion’s trade barriers, which 
rise as high as 50 per cent ad valorem 
on British-manufactured cotton tex- 
tiles, went into effect Aug. 2. Though 
20 per cent lower than tariffs against 
other foreign textiles, Lancashire 
claims they are ruinous. Australian of- 
ficials contend the duties affect only 7 
per cent of the Dominion’s imports 
from Great Britain and only .32 per 
cent of Lancashire’s exported products. 
But mill towns need every scrap of 
business they can get. Citizens talked 
angrily of boycotting apples, canned 
fruit, and meat which Australia now 
sells to them. 

The cotton spinners failed to obtain 
audience with Mr. Runciman, but a 
subordinate assured them he would 
take the matter up with the Australian 
Government. From Stanley Bruce, 
handsome Australian High Commis- 
sioner in London, the delegation got 
soothing promises. He would trans- 
mit their protests to Joseph A. Lyons, 
Australian Prime Minister. 

Mr. Lyons’s attitude in the contro- 
versy was already on record. Two days 
before the spinners protested he an- 
hounced the Dominion must protect her 
own cotton textile industry. Lanca- 
shire, he said, must be “reasonable.” 
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U. S.S.R.: 5-Year Arctic Vigil 


Ends as the Krassin Arrives 


“‘Nakonyets!” 

“At last!” cried three Russian colo- 
nists on bleak Wrangel Island last 
week when they spied the twin yellow 
stacks of the ice-breaker Krassin. The 
ugly old craft traveled 12,000 miles to 
end their five-year vigil. She set out last 
March from Leningrad, crossed the At- 
lantic, slid through the Panama Canal, 
and steamed up the Pacific and into the 
Arctic at a slow but steady 12 knots. 

The trio of colonists followed her 
course by radio. They told the 54 
Eskimos who live on the island that the 
Krassin was on her way—would arrive 
soon unless disaster overtook her as it 
did the Cheliuskin last February. 
When she hove into sight, they cheered 
themselves hoarse and fired rifles into 
the air. 

Wrangel Island lies 150 miles north 
of the East Siberian coast. In 1926 
Moscow founded a permanent colony 
there. Three years later the first batch 
was relieved by a party of seven. The 
Russians waited to study the weather 
and hold the 70-by-30-mile outpost as 
a possible base for future aerial trade 
routes. 

Four of the seven subsequently rode 
back to Russia in planes. Nicholas 
Mineyeff, his wife Katherine Viasova, 
and Paul Ivanov, a radio operator, re- 
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mained. Heating their wooden shacks 
with kerosene stoves against Winters 
of 42 degrees below zero, they chatted 
cheerfully with Moscow by radio. 

Last year Prof. Otto Schmidt, who 
has charge of the Soviet Union’s twen- 
ty northern weather stations, set out in 
the steamer Cheliuskin to relieve the 
colonists. A heavily-bearded man of 43, 
he is a Professor of Mathematics at 
Moscow University and believes that 
the sea passage north of Siberia can be 
made commercially feasible. One of the 
planes from the Cheliuskin reached 
Wrangel Island, but the vessel could 
not push her way through surrounding 
ice floes. Last February a berg crushed 
and sank her. One man was lost over- 
board. The remaining 101 persons, in- 
cluding a baby born during the voyage, 
were subsequently rescued from floes 
by planes. 

Capt. Paul Ponamaryov of the Kras- 
sin knows Arctic ice. He participated 
in the Krassin’s 1928 rescue of seven 
members of the dirigible Italia’s crew 
north of Spitzbergen. 

He landed thirteen men and three 
women to replace the three colonists 
he will bring back. Chief of the new 
colony is Constantine Semenchuk, 37, 
former railway and telegraph worker. 
Semenchuk’s wife, Nadejda, presented 
Mme. Mineyeff with a bunch of flow- 
ers and prepared to settle down for 
what she hopes will be only a two- 
year stay. 
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M’ARTHUR: Army’s Courageous, 
Record-Making Chief of Staff 


Douglas MacArthur, who this week 
is polishing his boots and buttons for 
his part in the army maneuvers (see 
page 9), got the four-star insignia of a 
General four years ago when Herbert 
Hoover appointed him Chief of Staff. 

Honors seem to come to General Mac- 
Arthur as profusely as children to the 
Dionnes. At West Point he was No. 1 
honor man of the Class of 1903. Soon 
he turned up resplendently in Wash- 
ington as Theodore Roosevelt’s aide. 
His war record was a delight to his 
superiors. Peace seemed only to hasten 
his progress. 

He became the youngest Brigadier 
General in the army. Then the young- 
est officer ever to head West Point. 
Then the youngest living Major Gen- 
eral. Then the youngest Chief of Staff 
since the war. Crowning it all, he 
blossomed into the youngest full, un- 
modified General since Grant. At this 
moment he is only 54. 

That’s something of a record, and its 
maker is still on the active list. General 
MacArthur has eight rows of campaign 
ribbons on his chest. He has the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross and the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal for heroic 
work in France. Pink liberals think he 
should have “something special’’ for 
having directed the soldiers who 
torched, bayonetted, and bombed the 
Bonus Expeditionary Force out of An- 
acostia Flats two years ago in August. 
As to that, his friends say he was only 
doing his duty. His detractors snort. 

General MacArthur comes of a cele- 
brated army family and looks the part 
of a soldier. He is tall, slim, brisk. He 
can enter a drawing room without up- 
setting a tea table, and attend a staff 
officers’ conference without riling gray- 
haired Colonels and Brigadiers who 
don’t relish having over them a man 
who was in short pants when they were 
going to West Point hops. 


When Herbert Hoover raised the 
General to Chief of Staff, he said: 


“Tt gives me great pleasure to pro- 
mote so brilliant a soldier. He is the 
only one of the Major Generals having 
a sufficient period to serve in the army 
before retirement to serve the full four- 
year term of Chief of Staff. There are 
several very eminent Generals who rank 
General MacArthur, but none of them 
could serve more than a year and a 
half of the full term.” 


Like Mr. Hoover, General MacArthur 
is an engineer. He chose that branch 
of the army when he left West Point. 
He served as a Captain with the Engi- 
neering Corps at Vera Cruz before we 
got embroiled in the World War. He 
was on the general staff in 1917. 
Presently he set out for France as 
Chief of Staff of the Rainbow Division. 

The General made the army stare by 
going into battle with his men. Prob- 
ably no shell that exploded around 
mud-caked doughboys created more of 
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Douglas MacArthur, the Youngest Full General Since Crant 


a sensation. Considering that he was 
in charge of 25,000 -soldiers and not 
required to expose his valuable brain 
and sinews to flying: metal, it was an 
act of merit. The citation for “extra- 
ordinary heroism against an armed 
enemy” that accompanied his DSC de- 
scribes the matter tersely: ‘When 
Company D, 168th Infantry, was under 
severe attack in the salient du Fays, 
France, he voluntarily joined it upon 
finding that he could do so without 
interfering with his normal duties, and 
by his coolness and conspicuous cour- 
age added materially to its success.” 


In 1922, in the Stotesbury. home at 
Palm Beach, Douglas MacArthur was 
married to Mrs. Stotesbury’s daughter, 
who had been Mrs. Cromwell Brooks. 
In 1929 Mrs. MacArthur went to Reno 
for a divorce. There were no childréfi. 


Douglas MacArthur was born in Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., Jan. 26, 1880. His 
father was Lieutenant General Arthur 
MacArthur. A brother was a Captain 
in the navy. Young Douglas chose 


West Point, and managed to shine there 
not only as a’military scholar but as a 
star at baseball tactics too. He played 
rigat field and batted from the south 
side of the plate. 


Only sickness pre- 





vented him from winning his letter 
four years in a row. 


Years later when he returned as 
Superintendent of the Academy he did 
all he could to spruce up teaching 
methods and gear the place for modern 
warfare. Old-time cavalry men grumble 
that he’s always been a prime mover 
for mechanization of the horse and 
saber department. 


The General’s latest warfare has 
been waged in court. Last Spring he 
sued Drew Pearson and Robert S. Al- 
len, the Washington newspaper men 
who run the “Merry-Go-Round” column, 
for things they had said about him. 


MacArthur’s medals provoked no awe 
in them. Irreverently their column 
charged him with attempting to run the 
War Department, with leading a drive 
to oust Assistant Secretary of War 
Harry Woodring, with sponsoring 4 bill 
to give retired Chiefs of Staff a 19-gun 
salute, and with securing promotions 
through the intervention of his former 
father-in-law, Edward T. Stotesbury, 
prominent Philadelphia financier. Mac- 
Arthur valued the damages at $1,750,- 
000. The writing world considered this 
the most elaborate financial compliment 
ever paid to working reporters. 
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BASEBALL: Detroit, Sure Rowe 
Will Bring Home the Pennant 


Frank Navin doesn’t believe that his- 
tory will repeat itself. In 1915, De- 
troit’s owner boasted in midseason that 
Ty Cobb would spark-plug the Tigers 
to the American League pennant. He 
soon had to eat his words. The Boston 
Red Sox, featuring a young pitcher, 
Babe Ruth, and the fleet-footed outfield 
of Lewis, Speaker, and Hooper, beat 
Detroit in the stretch. 

Last week Navin again conceded 
himself the pennant. He is so sure of 
victory he will groom his park for the 
World Series and increase the seating 
capacity by 5,000 to 33,000. 

Reasons for Navin’s confidence: his 
team is leading by five full games and 
is filled with the “old college try” spir- 
it: his infield players Greenberg, Gehr- 
inger, Rogell, and Owen, are walloping 
the ball; Goslin, outfielder, and Man- 
ager Cochrane are steadying influences; 
Lynwood (Schoolboy) Rowe will come 
through even if others fail. 

The 6-foot-4 Rowe is one of the great 
athletes of the day. Though only 22, he 
pitched his sixteenth straight win 
against Washington last Saturday and 
tied the league record for consecutive 
victories held jointly by Walter John- 
son, “Smokey” Joe Wood, and “Lefty” 
Moses Grove. 

As a schoolboy, Rowe was the miracle 
man of Arkansas. The first time he 
threw the hammer he broke the State 
record. He almost broke the javelin 
record. The first time he entered the 
State golf championship he won it. Few 
could beat him on a tennis court or in 
a boxing ring. He was a star basket- 
ball player, a football fullback who 
called signals and could pass 80 yards, 
a sprinter who showed dust to rivals at 
all distances. 

Though Rowe was not so successful 
as a newsboy and paper-mill worker, 
the only two non-athletic jobs he ever 
held, he had no financial worries. Be- 
fore he left grammar school, Detroit 
promised him a contract. William Isaac 
Walton, high school coach, kept Rowe 
from getting a swelled head: “I gave 
him hell every time he made the slight- 
est mistake.” 

This remarkable boy came to the big 
leagues last year. After two months of 
play, Rowe’s record was 7 won; 4 lost. 
One June afternoon, his present man- 
ager, Michey Cochrane, then wearing 
& Philadelphia uniform, laid down a 
surprise bunt. Rowe raced for it, picked 
it up, and threw it to first base with all 
his power. He tore two shoulder liga- 
ments. 

For weeks, he carried his arm in a 
brace held straight from his shoulder. 
By his own admission he wasn’t worth 
4dime the rest of the year. 

Time and a good doctor fixed him up. 
This year his fast ball has a hop on it 
again, his change of pace is deceiving, 
and his greatest asset, control, is dead- 
lier than ever. Saturday’s triumph was 
his twentieth of the season against 
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only four defeats. His hitting average 
was .316. i 

He leads a sensible but not a serious 
private life. He likes movies, beer, ciga- 
rettes; hates cocktails which he calls 
soppy drinks for sissies and ladies. 
Though he graduated from high school 
he finds it difficult to read any book 
through. 

Next Winter he may grow more liter- 
ary. After the World Series, Rowe 
plans to marry a childhood sweetheart, 
Edna Skinner, who used to polish up his 
scholastic English themes, 


FOOTBALL: Lou Little Lectures 
And Writes Book; Tells All? 


Worried Columbia football rooters, 
thinking of the title of a current movie, 
are saying “Little Man, What Now?” 
They don’t relish Lou Little’s latest 
movie. The coach who master-minded 
the Lions into upsetting Stanford in 
last New Year’s Rose Bowl Game in 
Pasadena, Calif., is letting his rivals 
in on the secret of his gridiron success. 

Saturday in a Boston auditorium, 
Little finished his series of five lec- 
tures to New England college and high 
school coaches. Raymond (Ducky) 
Pond, new Yale coach, sat in the first 
row. Yale and Columbia open their 
seasons Oct. 6 at New Haven. 

Not satisfied with lecturing, Little 
has written a book. Last week he was 
selling his “Lou Little’s Football,” 
bound in Columbia’s light blue, for $2 
—10 cents extra for his autograph. 

The book includes technical treatises 
on kicking, passing, blocking, tackling, 
end play, line play, backfield play, of- 
fense, defense, signals, and strategy. 





It states that quarterbacks need ob- 
serve only three ironclad rules: They 
should call for a kick on fourth down 
except when in scoring territory, or 
when the team is behind and time is 
short. They should kick on third down 
when deep in one’s own territory. They 
should never throw flat passes from 
the shadows of their own goal posts. 

Little believes a football coach must 
know more than fundamentals to reach 
the top. He must possess the under- 
standing of a father, the patience of an 
artist, the diplomacy of a politician, the 
exactness of an accountant, and the 
leadership of a master of industry. 

Lou Little came to Columbia in 1929. 
“T did not come here to fail,’”’ he roared 
when his turn came to speak at the 
banquet held in. his honor. 

The big-voiced coach ted tasted suc- 
cess and meant to have more of it. He 
was a football hero in a Massachusetts 
high school, and later at Vermont and 
Pennsylvania. Returning from the war 
as a Captain he coached and played 
football professionally. With a. brok- 
en wrist he stayed in the Philadelphia 
Yellow Jacket’s line-up through the fi- 
nal ten games of the 1921 season. . 

Four years later he went to George- 
town and, with mediocre material, piled 
up a record that made the football 
world stare: only eight losses in five 
years. 

At Columbia, Little fearlessly risks 
his long hawk-like nose and 200-pound 
frame against pupils in practice. Off 
the field he wears glasses, is mild and 
cautious. At race tracks, where he 
turns up in vacation time, he likes to 
bet on five horses in a six-horse event. 

Little’s friends are not despondent 
because he has recklessly revealed his 
football system. They hope Yale, 
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Navy, Penn. State, Cornell, Brown, 
Pennsylvania, and Syracuse, his major 
opponents this Fall, will not profit. 
Doubtless Columbia’s professor of punt- 
ing and passing has a flock of new 
tricks in reserve for his own use. 


TENNIS: Nusslein’s Title Raises 
Rumors of Tour With Vines 


At the age of 16, Hans Nusslein of 
Nuremburg, Germany, won a pair of 
pants, the prize for an “amateur” tennis 
championship. The German Associa- 
tion thereupon ruled him a profession- 
al. Today, after eight years of racket- 
wielding, young Nusslein is the hypo- 
dermic needle that may pep up the dy- 
ing sport of professional tennis. 

After Ellsworth Vines had conclu- 
sively proved his superiority over Bill 
Tilden and Henri Cochet in transconti- 
nental tours, promoters scratched their 
heads, wondering where a suitable op- 
ponent for Vines could be found. 

At the South Shore Country Club in 
Chicago last week Nusslein obligingly 
smothered Vines and Karl Kozeluh to 
win the American Professional Cham- 
pionship. 

Nusslein once played a 20-match ser- 
ies with Tilden, and came out only 27 
games behind. Tilden said his opponent 
had the best half-volley and rising- 
bounce drive in the game. Overhead 
he was weak. 

Nusslein, now in his prime at 24, is 
fast and will run after any shot. He 
never gets tired. His victory last week 
started promoters planning a Vines- 
Nusslein tour. 


Dovusies CHampPions: Lester Rollo 
Stoefen and George Martin Lott Jr., 


A Great Doubles Team at Work: George Lott and Lester Stoefen (in Background) De- 
feat Wilmer Allison and John Van Ryn to Take the National Title at Germantown, Pa. 


America’s undefeated pair in the Davis 
Cup matches abroad, are just as ef- 
fective at home. Last Saturday at the 
Germantown Cricket Club, Philadel- 
phia, they beat Wilmer Allison and 
John Van Ryn in the finals of the na- 
tional championship. The score: 6-4, 
9-7, 3-6, 6-4. Stoefen, who is 6 feet 314 
inches tall, served and smashed with 
finality. Lott, the master doubles play- 
er of the world, angled volleys sharply, 
and slashed puzzling top-spin drives at 
his rivals’ feet. 


& 
SPORT SHORTS: Huge Crowds 
See Schmeling Topple Neusel 


Two Germans, both managed by 
Jews, drew the largest boxing crowd 
in the Fatherland’s history. By special 
trains, boats, and airplanes, more than 
100,000 people, including ex-Crown 
Prince Wilhelm, jammed into Hamburg 
on Sunday to watch Max Schmeling 
and Walter Neusel punch each other 
for the heavyweight championship of 
Germany. 

Schmeling closed Neusel’s eye in the 
second round, cut his cheek in the 
fourth. Blood streamed down Neusel’s 
face from then on. In the eighth round 
Schmeling went after a knockout. Grin- 
ning with confidence, he peppered - 
sel’s face with brutal rights and Tefts, 
sent him reeling punch-drunk to his 
corner as the bell rang. Neusel could 
not come out for the ninth round, so 
Schmeling was awarded a_ technical 
knockout. It was Neusel’s forty-seventh 
fight in four years, Schmeling’s fourth. 

Horse RAcinc: On a muddy track at 
Saratoga, N. Y., last Saturday, Don 
Meade rode home the two big winners 
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of the day. This 100-pound jockey, who 
says his only vice is eating ice cream 
sodas, steered Joseph E. Widener’s 
Chance Sun to the Grand Union Hotel 
Stakes. Then he mounted Alfred 
Gwynne Vanderbilt’s Discovery and ran 
off with the Whitney Stakes. 


OssTacLe Races: Mayor Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia of New York sent a letter 
by hand to Mayor Frank L. Shaw of 
Los Angeles. Bike riders, pedaling in 
relays, are passing it across the con- 
tinent at full speed. They hope to beat 
a 38-year-old coast-to-coast relay bike 
record of 1314 days. Good roads should 
make a new mark easy to set. Things 
that slow up the time: Sunday traffic, 
drawbridges, head winds, and road-hog 
trucks creeping up hills. 


® Willie Morton was leading a group of 
marathoners in a 10-mile race into 
Dublin, Ireland. Reaching Cooke Park 
on the city’s outskirts he found the 
gates closed. By the time an attend- 
ant could get keys, J. Timmins, whom 
Morton had left far behind, caught up. 
Then Timmins, a better sprinter, sped 
to the tape in‘first place. Morton pro 
tested so boisterously that stewards 
granted both men a first prize. 


































Navy’s Goat: Bill, the Naval Acad- 
emy’s famous mascot, is feeble and will 
be retired. This Fall one of his sons 
will prance along football-field side- 
lines. Bill had an eight-year career, 
memorable for three low moments. q 

Once Notre Dame fans “goatnaped 
him and painted him green. Ohio State 
“goatnaped” him and smeared him with 
brilliant red. Last Fall Columbia made 
off with ‘him, but detectives found Bil 
in a yard before the light blue brush 
could be applied. 
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MEDICINE: Subjects Stand Up 


Under Tuberculosis “Shots” 


The eyes of the medical world were 
fixed on Denver, Col., last week. The 
objects of interest were two “lifers’’ in 
Colorado State Penitentiary at Canon 
City. Chosen from 400 convict volun- 
teers, they came to Warden Ray Best’s 
office last April and signed a paper. 
They were to risk their lives for sci- 
ence. Before witnesses they absolved 
the State of all responsibility for their 
lives. If the tests they were to under- 
go did not kill them, they would win 
paroles. 

Their signatures filed, No. 9781, Carl 
Erickson, 65, murderer, and No. 11926, 
Mike Schmidt, 56, raper, rolled up their 
sleeves in the prison hospital. Carefully 
Dr. Harry John Corper, director of re- 
search in the National Jewish Hospi- 
tal in Denver, dabbed their arms with 
alcohol and prodded them with a hypo- 
dermic needle. Into their veins went a 
mysterious chemical substance that 
might mean one of two things: it 
might give the men tuberculosis or else 
prove that Dr. Corper’s experimental 
srum was an effective inoculation 
against the “white plague.” 

While the inoculation was “taking,” 
the voluntary “guinea pigs” returned to 
ordinary prison tasks. With his usual 
vigor Erickson forged horseshoes on a 
blacksmith’s anvil. Schmidt, a trusty 
in the prison yard, shook off a slight 
temperature. Dr. Corper took blood 
tests. The men seemed normally 
healthy. 

Then came the second test. Again 
Erickson and Schmidt bared their 
arms. The needle bit again, this time 
charged with a liquid that to most sub- 
jects would have meant tuberculosis. 





KEYSTONE 


Dr. Harry J. Corper (Left) and Two Colorado Convicts, Mike Schmidt, Raper, and Carl Erickson 


Into their systems went virulent “white 
plague bacilli.” 

Last week word came from Denver 
that the men still seemed healthy. No 
trace of the deadly lung-devouring 
germ could be found in daily blood 
tests. Erickson and Schmidt began to 
think of Christmas dinner outside pris- 
on walls. 

“My observations of Erickson and 
Schmidt convince me the tubercular 
preventive serum worked perfectly on 
them,” said Dr. R. E. Holmes, prison 
physician. 

Dr. Corper refused to comment on 
his experiment. For him it was merely 
a beginning. He took out his needle to 
prick two more of the dozen criminals 
who will submit to similar tests. The 
second pair, both murderers, were No. 
9692, Harry Rose, and Lloyd F. White, 
No. 11053. 

During tests, these convicts receive 
no special privileges nor exemption 
from prison routine. They are selected 
and given a chance at freedom first 
because their crimes were unpremedi- 
tated, and therefore not likely to be 
repeated; second, because they had no 
previous crime record; third, because 
of excellent physical condition. 

Dr. Corper was armed with knowl- 
edge gained through 20 years’ tubercu- 
losis research when he asked Gov. Ed- 
ward C. Johnson’s consent to experi- 
ment on the State’s criminals. Since 
1919, the year he was made director 
of research at the National Jewish Hos- 
pital, he has concentrated on develop- 
ment of the inoculating serum. Seldom 
eating lunch he hid away in an ether- 
saturated laboratory brewing bacterial 
“broths,” infecting guinea pigs, test- 
ing results. Often assistants would not 
see him for a week. When other doc- 
tors in the department asked about the 
experiments, he remained silent. 

From time to time the world heard 
of him. In 1927 the American Medi- 


cal Association cited him for “exhibits 
illustrating staining methods, cultures, 
cytomorphosis of tubercle bacilli, guin- 
ea pig experiments, and organic re- 
actions to tuberculosis bacteria in ani- 
mals and men.” In 1930 he received the 
Ward Burdick Medal for outstanding 
research. 

Numerous medical posts drag him 
unwillingly away from his laboratory. 
He is chairman of physiology and path- 
ology of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, president of the Colorado So- 
ciety of Clinical Pathology, advisory 
editor of the American Journal of 
Clinical Pathology, director of the Den- 
ver Tuberculosis Association. Dr. Cor- 
per, now 50, is a native of Chicago and 
has two medical degrees from the 
University of Chicago. 

The nature of his tuberculosis serum 
he is keeping secret. He prefers to wait 
“until I am positive.’”’ The only state- 
ment has come from a doctor associ- 
ated with him: 

“Possibly all children can be im- 
munized some day by early injections, 
similar to the present smallpox vacci- 
nation. The idea is especially similar 
to recent diphtheria serum. It is not a 
cure. We do not as yet know its ef- 
ReRey. 3s 
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TREATMENT: X-Ray Advanced as 
High Blood Pressure Remedy 


More than 300 doctors crowded into 
gilt-decked ballrooms of Chicago’s 
mammoth Stevens Hotel for three days 
last week to talk shop. Banners pro- 
claimed them the thirtieth annual con- 
vention of the American Association of 
Railway Surgeons. Meeting with them 
were affiliated groups from the Illinois 
Central, Rock Island, Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois, and Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroads. 

Among the 25 learned, technically 
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(Right), Murderer, Whom He Inoculated With Tuberculosis Bacilli_to Test His Preventive Serum 
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Champion Hog-Caller: Orbra Parks, 18, of Mason City, Iowa, 
Whose Long “Sooooieee” Put Him on Top in Chicago Contest 
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The 250,000-Volt X-ray Apparatus Used by Dr. James H. 
Hutton (Left) in Treatment to Reduce High Blood Pressure 


phrased papers read by some of the 
country’s most eminent specialists, one 
broached the controversial subject of 
high blood pressure. Its author was 
Dr. James H. Hutton, prominent en- 
docrinologist (gland specialist) and 
staff member at Illinois Central Hos- 
pital. To interested delegates he de- 
clared the disease could be successfully 
relieved by ordinary X-ray treatments 
directed at the powerful pituitary gland 
at the base of the brain. In the past 
researchers believed the disease came 
from nervous strain, scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, typhoid fever, and syphilis. 

Of 77 patients treated by his X-ray 
method 60 showed definite improve- 
ment, including nine who were suffer- 
ing from diabetes as well as high blood 
pressure. Two men, both over 50, re- 
gained their virility in addition to nor- 
mal blood pressure. This, he thought, 
was probably due to the X-ray’s stim- 
ulating effect on the pituitary, which 
controls sex-functions. Dr. Hutton 
mentioned the “typical case” of a man, 
52, weighing 216 pounds. Four treat- 
ments drove his blood pressure from 
the danger point of 230 down to 170. 

In the 60 “improved” cases there oc- 
curred “a decided drop in the blood 
pressure, with partial or complete re- 
lief of headache, dizziness, ringing in 
the ears, pain about the heart, and irri- 
tability. Most patients say they are 
more ‘clear-headed, can work more 
easily, and have more endurance.’ ”’ 

Dr. Hutton’s method does not con- 
stitute a cure—merely a helpful treat- 
ment. Modestly he insists “much of 
the credit” belongs to Dr. William L. 
Culpepper and Dr. G. G. Dowdall, re- 
spectively head of the X-ray depart- 





ment and chief surgeon at Illinois Cen- 
tral Hospital. 

There once a week patients were giv- 
en applications, lasting from five to 
fifteen minutes, with an X-ray machine 
capable of delivering 250,000 volts. 

Though gray-haired, Dr. Hutton does 
not look his 52 years. From Charles- 
ton, Ill., his birthplace, he moved to 
Northwestern University’s campus for 
his medical education. Research and 
practice in Chicago claimed the past 
twenty years. He is now consulting 
endocrinologist for the Illinois Central 
Railroad. 

Frequently during the past year, he 
would bound out of bed in the middle 
of the night to record in his unpreten- 
tious library a new thought about his 
high-blood-pressure hobby. 


CANCER: Vital Blazes Made on 
Trail of Non-Surgical Cure 


One of the most pressing problems 
besetting United States doctors is can- 
cer of the breast. It is responsible for 
about a quarter of all female cancer 
trouble. 

Surgeons agree that the operation 
this affliction often entails is one of the 
most horrible. Last week they cast 
grateful eyes toward Baltimore. There 
three Johns Hopkins research men 
seemed to have found a hot trail that 
might lead to a non-surgical cure. 

The three famous doctors, Dean 
Lewis, chief surgeon at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Carl G. Hartman, and Charles 
F. Geschickter, told their story in the 
current American Journal of Cancer. 
With a dozen monkeys, both male and 


a, 


female, the researchers began their 
work some months ago. 

Into each animal they pumped the 
female sex hormone, amniotin. Som, 
were given heavy injections over , 
short period, others light injections ove, 
a long period. In each case results were 
the same. Breasts began to swell. Artj. 
ficially the doctors had induced gyne- 
comastia—a benign tumor condition, 

Then came the problem of Shrinking 
the breasts. Into the monkeys’ muscles 
went charges of Squibb’s prolactin 
Made from the pituitary glands of cat. 
tle, prolactin is a medical curiosity. 
Gland specialists only recently sep. 
arated it from other constituents of the 
pituitary gland hormone. It is useq 
chiefly to encourage milk production jp 
new mothers. 

Prolactin is made only experimental. 
ly, and is not for sale. In its final form, 
it looks like water. Behind that “water” 
there is already two years’ profound 
research. 

The raw material for the beginning 
of the process is taken from the pitui- 
tary glands of cattle. It is then frozen 
by a special process and shipped to the 
Squibb laboratories at New Brunswick. 
N. J. The finished product is parceled 
out to picked specialists who use it 
cautiously in experimental work. Though 
it is not yet a proved quantity, it has 
been used effectively on controlled 
groups of women. 

In the monkeys it produced yet 
another effect. The breasts gradually 
began to subside. Within a few weeks 
they were back to normal size. Glow- 
ingly the Hopkins men concluded: “It 
seems not unlikely that .. . (this) will 
lead to the development of successful 
non-surgical therapy...” 

During the experiments, the mon- 
keys, supplied by the Carnegie 
Foundation and the Johns Hopkins De- 
partment of Anthropology, are kept in 
separate cages, with modern conven- 
iences of tiny chairs, tables and 
perches. Four are given injections at 
a time, two male and two female. Al- 
though Dr. Lewis has found the phy- 
sical make-up of the females most 
desirable for the tests, males act as 4 
“control” because they react more uni- 
formly to hormone injections. Each 
animal is tested for from three to six 
months. 

Many months of painfully hard and 
careful groundwork will be needed be- 
fore a few arm shots of prolactin will 
dissolve breast cancers in human be- 
ings. 

The next logical step for the Hop- 
kins men will be to produce a fibro- 
adenoma tumor in their monkeys, and 
then find a means of destroying it 
with the pituitary hormone. So far 
they have been unable to accomplish 
this step. 

Once it is achieved they must go on 
and plant a malignant cancer im @ 
monkey’s breast. If they can then 
find a means of making prolactin or 
any other hormone take acid bites into 
the hard, fibrous cancer tissue, they 
will be somewhere near the point of 
relieving womankind of one of its most 
constant worries. 
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SHRINE: Mrs. Littleton “Does 


The Lord’s Work” in a Garden 


Sleepy and pleasant Plandome, Long 
Island, had hundreds of visitors last 
week. Old and young, they came with 
religious fervor in their eyes and 
Bibles in their hands. Mrs. Martin 
Littleton, who preaches the Second 
Coming of Christ, was showing the 
new mural paintings on the garden 
walls around her memorial library. 

Most Americans first heard of Mrs. 
Littleton when she formed the Jeffer- 
son Memorial Association. In 1911, a 
year her Tennessee- born husband was 
a Congressman, she began talking to 
Jefferson M. Levy who owned “Monti- 
cello,” Thomas Jefferson’s home. In 
1914 she succeeded in persuading him 
to give the historic house to the gov- 
ernment for a national shrine. 

Lately she has been interested in the 
Bible and the Holy Land. She has 
made two trips to Palestine and brought 
back rare copies of the Bible and ob- 
jects associated with Biblical lore. 

Three years ago her collection be- 
came too large for her tree-shaded 
house near the center of Plandome. 
She decided to erect a special building 
to house the treasures. Since its open- 
ing in 1931 the Littleton Memorial 
Library has achieved fame. 


The building is separated from her 
home by a stretch of smooth green 
lawn and an apple orchard. Here, each 
afternoon at 2, she receives guests who 
come from all parts of the country to 
inspect the Bibles and hear her preach 
the Second Coming. 

For her talks Mrs. Littleton wears 
long white flowing garments, with a 
dark purple cape and a white turban, 
like those of Palestine women. She is 
small, dark, and brimming over with 
energy. 

In Winter listeners gather in the 
gold-walled library, hung with crimson 
and blue draperies and lit ‘by candles. 
MoSaies illustrating the patterns. of 
the scriptural signs of the Zodiac dec- 
orate the ceiling. 

The bookshelves contain the somber 
and dignified leather volumes of He- 
brew and modern Bible texts. Among 
the objects on display are a shepherd’s 
sling such as David used successfully 
against Goliath, the rod and staff every 
child has read about in the Twenty- 
third Psalm, and an alabaster flask for 
precious ointments such as Mary may 
have used when she anointed the feet 
of Jesus. 

In another room are garments worn 
by ancient Hebrews and their modern 
descendants, samples of fruits and 
vegetables from the Holy Land, bottles 
containing water from the River Jor- 
dan and the Dead Sea. The most 
cherished item is a century plant from 
Golgotha. 


THE MARK OF THE BEAST 
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Mrs. Martin Littleton in Her Garden Shrine at Plandome, Long Island, Where 
“the Second Coming of Christ” 


She Dons 


Paléstinian Robes and Preaches 











In the Summer Mrs. Littleton speaks 
in the garden outside the library. Her 
followers, holding their Bibles in their 
laps, sit on red and blue settees. Now 
they will be able to look at pictures. 

Knowing Mrs. Littleton, visitors last 
week were not surprised to find that 
the new garden-wall paintings deal 
with the Second Coming of Christ. 

On several hundred feet of stucco the 
artist, H. Willard Ortlip of Néw York, 
has created a vivid panorama of 7,000 
years of history. The scenes begin 
with the Garden of Eden, include the 
important stories of the Old and New 
Testaments, and then depict what the 
future holds for a sinful human race. 

Scenes show dire tribulations to be 
visited on the earth unless people turn 
to God. The paintings contain hundreds 
of symbols, figures of men and beasts, 
and demons breathing fire from their 
nostrils. 

Mrs. Littleton, who believes she is 
“doing the Lord’s work” is always 
pleased when her garden is full of 
visitors. 

Every day a group of people come 
there to renew their sense of the Bible’s 
reality. Often they tell their troubles 
to her and she kneels down on the 
grass and prays with them. 

The first Monday of each month 75 
Long Island clergymen, representing 
many denominations, arrive to spend 
the afternoon at the shrine. 

“They are men who believe as I do 
in the Second Coming of Christ,” Mrs. 
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Littleton says, “and they enjoy the 
comradeship of this place.” 

Mrs. Littleton has a message for 
everyone. If people don’t come to her 
she sometimes goes to them. Last 
Summer she carried a framed message 
to Hyde Park for President Roosevelt. 

“I see you have been traveling about 
with Mrs. Roosevelt,” read her warn- 
ing. ‘‘Doesn’t she know she can’t bring 
about the Kingdom of God on earth? 
Nobody is going to be saved by telling 
them to love their neighbors. All this 
talk of kindness and socializing in- 
dustry won’t lead to anything, because 
human beings are full of sin, and they 
can be saved only in the way the Bible 
says.” 

Mrs. Littleton does not charge ad- 
mission to her shrine nor does she 
accept contributions. 

“T could not allow anything of that 
sort,” she says. “I try never to turn 
anyone away though sometimes the 
little garden is very crowded.” 


” 
EASTER: 
End the Feast’s Wanderings 


Americans, Eager to 


Easter is a movable feast which can 
fall on any one of 35 days between 
Mar. 22 and Apr. 25. Last week it 
seemed a step nearer the end of its 
wanderings. 

This news did not come from Rome, 
Canterbury, or New York. It came 
from small Fano Island off Denmark’s 
west coast. In this secluded spot the 
Universal Christian Council, appointed 
by the League of Nations to take a 
world-poll of clergymen’s attitude to- 
ward a fixed Easter, met to consider its 
year’s work. 

Results of the American poll sur- 
prised and cheered the council’s lead- 
ers—Archbishop Germanos of the East- 
ern Orthodox Church, Dr. George K. 
A. Bell, Lord Bishop of Chichester, and 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman of Brooklyn, all 
ardent advocates of the move. 

Delegates read a report published by 
the World Calendar Association of New 
York. The report’s figures came from 
a questionnaire sent by the United 
Press to 1,178 prominent Protestant 
clergymen in America. 

By ten to one the clergymen ap- 
proved a fixed Easter. Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians—traditionally con- 
servative groups—approved overwhelm- 
ingly. 

Next Summer this report, together 
with those from other nations, will be 
presented to the League at Geneva. 
Churchmen hope the League will then 
request governments to take official ac- 
tion and stabilize Easter. 

The British Parliament has already 
done this, but its law does not go into 
effect until the churches and other na- 
tions agree. 

Only one great church—the Roman 
Catholic—was absent from Fano. But 
the council was pleased by unofficial 
word that the Pope had appointed a 
committee of Cardinals to study the 
matter. 


FOURTH ESTATE 





CENSORSHIP: President Blasts 
Schall’ s Bill Charges 


Press 

Whenever Washingtonians see the 
mop-thatched head of blind Senator 
Thomas D. Schall bobbing vigorously 
in conversation, they know he is prob- 
ably blasting away at the New Deal. 
President Roosevelt, his family, and 
his administrative assistants have no 
more vitriolic opponent. Last week the 
Senator succeeded in making Mr. 
Roosevelt lose patience. 


To the long-nosed Minnesota Re- 
publican the President is “Frankenstein 
Roosevelt,” Hugh Johnson is ‘Hooey 
Johnson,” and the Blue Eagle is a 
“Soviet duck.” The Senator says his 
26 years of blindness (caused by a 
cigar-lighter explosion) have made 
him almost alert enough to sense that 
the NRA is “just a racket.” 

For months violent anti-administra- 
tion statements have gone from Mr. 
Schall to newspaper editors to the 
waste basket. A few reached type- 
setters. 

One evening last week he again 
claimed the spotlight. The Schall voice 
boomed through a million loud-speak- 
ers. Listeners perked up their ears at 
the Senator’s description of the iron- 
fisted dictatorship .which was just 
around the corner. New Dealers, he 
warned, were about to clamp rigid 
censorship on press and radio. 


rr 


be 
: 


Blind Senator Schall: 


—— 


“The Brain Trust is preparing |. 
for a national press service,” he gaia 
“This service is to take the place of 
The Associated Press, the Hearst news 
services, and The United Press. It wi 
be operated on taxpayers’ money... anj 
will be in a position to give its seryig 
only to those newspapers loyal to the 
Roosevelt dictatorship . . . The Pregg 
Censorship Bill to be offered in the 
next Congress . . . will cause suspension 
of the present news services.” 

The Senator’s blast got attention, 
Hampson Gary, Texas-born acting 
chairman of the Communications Com. 
mission, rushed before a microphone 
next night and vigorously denied the 
Schall statements. 

The President himself made public g 
telegram to the Senator requesting 
“such facts as you have in support of 
the charges.” 

The Senator promptly shot back an 
open letter to Mr. Roosevelt. In 659 
searing words he violently denounced 
the President. He made no reference 
to the alleged news agency, but said 
censorship permeated all government 
bureaus. “Your telegram to me,” he 
wrote, “bears out the suggestion of the 
constant efforts to mislead and fool the 
public.” 

It was too much for the President. 
He sent a final message: “I requested 
you with utmost politeness to give me 
the facts behind your charges. Today 
I received from you a vituperative two- 
page letter which gives no facts and 
does not answer my simple request. 
The incident is closed.” 


WIDE WORLD 


When the President Asked Him 


for Facts He Replied With a Vituperative Two-Page Letter 
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LEGAL BRIEFS: No Executive 


Mansion for Acting Governor 


Last July the North Dakota Supreme 
Court decided that Gov. William H. 
Langer’s Federal conviction for fraud 
disqualified him from further service 
as Governor. Thereupon Lt. Gov. Ole 
H. Olson became Acting Governor and 
moved into Langer’s Office. 

Recently Acting Governor Olson de- 
cided he would like to move into the 
Executive Mansion. The Board of Ad- 
ministration, custodian of the building, 
asked Attorney General P. O. Sathre 
for a ruling. 

Last week Mr. Sathre, who is re- 
garded as a Langer supporter, came to 
a decision. Only Mr. Langer, he said, 
can occupy the mansion, because “he 
is still Governor of the State, but is 
under a temporary disability by reason 
of his conviction in Federal Court.” 

ARRAIGNED: Before Martin C. Ep- 
stein, Federal Commissioner in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Maurice Monnier for 
violation of the Lindbergh law. Mon- 
nier, an unemployed chauffeur who 
served in the war, is accused of de- 
manding $50,000 from Mrs. William 
Fox, wife of the motion picture mag- 
nate. 

In March she received a letter 
threatening to kidnap her “children” 
unless she paid up to “Dillinger’s lieu- 
tenant.” Working quietly, Federal 
agents tracked down Monnier as the 
“lieutenant.” The Fox “children” are 
two married daughters. 

RELEASED: Heber Hicks, after spend- 
ing three weeks in Cincinnati’s jail, for 
acharge of robbery. He protested his 
innocence and said he must have a 
double. His attorney advised him to 
stay in jail and see if the robberies 
contin ed. They did and Hicks’s double 
turned up. He was arrested and Hicks 
went free. 


DeceD: By Surrogate James A. 
Foley of New York, that the will 
drawn in 1889 by Mrs. Ida E. Wood 
is “ineffective and futile.” Widow of 
a Civil War newspaper publisher, Mrs. 
Wood hated banks and kept her prop- 
erty in her room. She was found in 
1931, a 93-year-old recluse in a mid- 
town hotel. Jumbled among ancient 
finery was some $750,000 in cash and 
Jewelry. Courts declared her incom- 
Petent and nephews put the money in 
the banks she distrusted. After she 
died in 1932, one bank failed. 

Previously most of the cash had 
been withdrawn and invested. It is 
how drawing $36,000 a year. Mrs. 
Wood willed her fortune to her sister 
iid daughter. They and one witness 
to her will are dead; another witness 
tamnot be found.. By throwing out the 
Wil Surrogate Foley opens the way 
for a battle royal. There are already 
20 claimants to the estate. 


g DENIED By County Clerk Robert M. 
titzer of Chicago, a marriage li- 
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Minister’s Daughters, the Four Misses Frohne: When They Saw This 
Picture Advertising a Burlesque Show, They Sued for $10,000 Damages 


cense to Violet Hilton, the Siamese 
twin who has vainly tried to get a 
license in New York and in Jersey 
City. Early in the morning Violet’s 
fiance, Maurice Lambert; the twins’ 
press agent; Violet, and—necessarily 
—Daisy appeared at the bureau. Mr. 
Sweitzer was at a funeral. The twins’ 
party returned at noon. Mr. Sweitzer 
was at a convention. They returned 
that afternoon. Mr. Sweitzer was in 
his office but said he couldn’t do a 
thing. The license would be a permit 
for one man to live with two women. 

*T think it’s a real romance,” he 
sighed. “Really, I hated to turn them 
down.” 


FILED: By Hilda, Leonora, Alma, and 
Frieda Frohne, a suit for $10,000 dam- 
ages against the Empress Theatre, De- 
troit. The Misses Frohne are daughters 
of a minister and have twelve ministers 
in their family. The girls therefore 
were more surprised than pleased to be 
told that their pictures. were adorning 
the front of the Empress Theatre as 
samples of “red hot entertainers” in the 
burlesque show inside. 

Tired of being called “burleyqueens,” 


the sisters, who are radio harmony 
singers, made a personal investigation. 

“Sure enough,” one of them reported, 
“there was a picture of the four of us 
right out front. And not only that but 
it was an old and not very good pic- 
ture.” 

They are asking damages for mental 
anguish and humiliation. 


GivEN: By Mrs. Lola McNeer in Los 
Angeles Superior Court, consent that 
her son be operated upon to remove a 
bullet from his brain. Gray McNeer 
killed his wife and attempted to kill 
himself. The bullet in his brain is mak- 
ing him an imbecile. If he survives the 
operation—a 100-to-1 chance—and re- 
covers his sanity, he must face trial for 
murdering his wife. 


Suep: In Sarajevo, Yugoslavia, 
Mehmed Meskovich, 92, by Meira 
Spohch, 81, for breach of promise. 
Meskovich, a Moslem farmer, and Miss 
Spohch were engaged. Her relatives 
objected, saying he was too old for her. 
But he hitched up his oxcart and carried 
off his promised bride. Three days later 
he deserted her. The suit followed. 
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STAGE: “Alley Cat’? Brings Alan 
Dinehart Back to Footlights 


The tiny Wharf Theatre in Province- 
town, Mass., seating about 230 persons, 
was jammed last week. Summer resi- 
dents for miles around gathered to see 
a movie star come home to the stage. 
After nearly three years of service on 
the silver screen, Alan Dinehart ap- 
peared in the lead of “Alley Cat,” 
written by himself and Samuel Ship- 
man. 

Mr. Dinehart started his Broadway 
career in 1901 when he played in “The 
Girl of the Golden West” for Belasco. 
Subsequently he took-the leading role 
in such hits as “That’s Gratitude” and 
“Lawful Larceny.” In 1931 Fox Films 
discovered him for the movies and 
signed him for a six-month contract. 
Later he became a free lance and in 
two and a half years appeared in no 
less than 40 productions. Apparently 
he wearied of the camera and yearned 
for Broadway’s glitter. On the stage 
he intends ‘“‘to prove to Hollywood pro- 
ducers my ability as a writer, direc- 
tor, and comedian.” 

“Alley Cat” is the trite tale of a man 
who loses his wife and his fortune. 
When a rather battered lady of pleas- 
ure (the alley cat) puts him back on 
his feet, the wandering wife comes back 
to claim her share of his recouped 
wealth. With a detective’s aid, the 
husband proves his wife has been none 
too pure during her absence. The vil- 
lainous wife admits defeat, thus leav- 
ing her virtuous mate free to enjoy 
life with his lady friend. 

Mrs. Margaret Hewes, managing di- 
rector of the Wharf Theatre, has 
bought the play. Broadway will see 
it in September. 


SCREEN: Movie Stars Will Be 
Swapped Across the Atlantic 


Last Spring, a movie magnate medi- 
tated in darkest Africa on the value 
of money. When he set out to beard 
the lion in his den, Darryl Zanuck, 32- 
year-old production head of Twentieth 
Century Pictures, didn’t know that a 
license would cost $1,500, that in ad- 
dition every ferocious beast he potted 
would net the British Government $500. 

Apparently while the lions prowled 
around him he was making plans to 
get his money back. Home from the 
veldt, he immediately set the movie 
world buzzing. He persuaded Alex- 
ander Korda of London Films to sign 
a joint agreement with Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 

Last year producers discovered they 
could make big money by “lending” 
stars to other companies at high prices. 
The star received no raise in salary. 
The producer sometimes pocketed a 
handsome profit. 

Both London Films and Twentieth 
Century were already associated 
through their mutual distributing com- 
pany, United Artists. Mr. Zanuck sug- 










































Darryl Zanuck (Left), Joseph M. Schenck and Douglas Fairbanks, 






Friendly Veterans, Known in Filmland as “the Three Mosquitos” 


gested that they draw a contract 
whereby each could borrow stars, tech- 
nicians, writers, and producers at the 
exact salary mentioned in the original 
contract. Mr. Korda, with an eye to 
the enticing American market which 
demanded American talent as a draw- 
ing card, readily agreed. 

Mr. Zanuck last week proudly an- 
nounced the agreement was enlarged to 
include British and Dominions Films 
and the French company, Pathe-Natan, 
who also release through United Ar- 
tists. Merle Oberon, whose engagement 
to Mr. Schenck was recently announced, 
will be the first borrowed artist. Now 
working on London Films’ “Scarlet 
Pimpernel” with Leslie Howard, she 
will go to Hollywood for Twentieth 
Century as soon as the picture is fin- 
ished. 

Of all the ten film companies re- 
leasing through United Artists, the 
youngest and most powerful is the 1- 
year-old Twentieth Century with Joseph 
M. Schenck and Darryl Zanuck at its 
head. Small, thin Mr. Zanuck has light 
hair and a lighter mustache. Protrud- 
ing teeth and pale blue eyes complete 
the picture of this human dynamo who 
works eighteen hours a day and pro- 
duces popular pictures on a smaller 
budget than that of any other man in 
the field. 

In June, 1933, Zanuck decided to or- 
ganize his own company. He left his 
Warner job where he got a small sal- 
ary and a cut in the huge profits. With 
him he took George Arliss, one of War- 
ners’ best money-makers. 

“He respects my judgment and we 
work in harmony,” explained Mr. Ar- 
liss. “Mr. Zanuck is an artist.” 

Tall and bespectacled, Alexander 
Korda of the British company is well- 


known in Europe and America. In 
1916 he entered the movie world in 
Budapest, later joining forces with 
UFA in Berlin. Ten years later, Holly- 
wood claimed his talent. There he di- 
rected “The Private Life of Helen of 
Troy” and other pictures. His latest 
production for London Films is “The 
Private Life of Don Juan,” starring 
Douglas Fairbanks Sr. 

As a newly made director of London 
Films, Fairbanks was enthusiastic in 
his approval of the new agreement. 
He is delighted to have his old friends 
Jo Schenck and Zanuck brought closer 
to his beloved Great Britain. These 
three mutually devoted veterans of the 
movies are known as the “three mos- 
quitos.” 





CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





THE DRAGON MURDER CASE (Warner): A 


thrilling Philo Vance mystery with War- 
ren William impersonating the famous de- 
tective. A gay house party glooms quickly 
when one of the guests disappears in the 
Dragon Lake. Vance finds the body and 


neatly solves the mystery. 

STRAIGHT IS THE WAY (MGM): A racketeer 
(Franchot Tone) returns from prison to 
his aged mother and, in the face of tempt 
ing offers from his crooked pals, succeeds 
in going straight. 

HIDE-OUT (MGM): Running away from the 


police, Robert Montgomery as 4 racketee! 
finds love and retribution on a quiet farm. 
A good movie with a well-balanced mix- 
.ture of pathos and comedy. : 
SHE LOVES ME NOT (Paramount): Amusing 
film version of the Broadway hit. Bing 
Crosby and Kitty Carlisle sing good songs, 
and Miriam Hopkins is hilariously sats: 
factory as the chorus girl who “crashes 
a Princeton dormitory. 
Another 


CHARLIE CHAN’S COURAGE (Fox): It 
Chan mystery starring Warner Oland. ss 
has more of the Oriental sleuth’s er 
in it than exciting action. The purchase: 
of an invaluable pearl necklace ._— 
murdered on his lonely ranch. Severa 
other deaths lead Chan to the solution. 
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AVIATION 


AIR RACE: World’s Flyers Tune 
Up for London-Australia Dash 








On both sides of the Atlantic, flyers 
last week prepared for the grueling 12,- 
000-mile MacRobertson International 
Air Derby between England and Aus- 
tralia, starting Oct. 20. 


¢In England Amy Johnson Mollison 
took a temporary job with Hillman 
Airways, Ltd., to catch up on flying 
practice. Her remuneration: ciga- 
rette money, expenses, and publicity. 
Wearing a smart blue frock with a 
large bow and a polka dot collar, she 
pecame the first woman pilot on a reg- 
war cross-channel run. In an eight 
passenger plane, she took off from 
Stapleford Airport, England. A blind- 
ing rain made flying difficult. When 
she landed at Le Bourget Field, Paris, 
she was 42 minutes late. 

‘T felt a great sense of responsibil- 
ity,” she said, reaching for a hard- 
earned cigarette. 


*In the United States Clyde Pang- 
porn, round-the-world flyer, and Col. 
Roscoe Turner, transcontinental speed- 
record breaker, pooled their resources. 
Previously individual entrants in the 
derby, they had withdrawn. They now 
plan to fly together. 

“Pangborn’s world-wide and ocean 
flying experience and my own exper- 
ience in long, speedy hops should en- 
able us to bring the first prize ... to 
America,” Colonel Turner explained. 


* While the air partners went to Wash- 
ington to make diplomatic arrange- 
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ments for flying over foreign countries, 
mechanics in Seattle refitted their new- 
ly bought Boeing 247-D transport, sim- 
ilar to United Air Line’s transcontinen- 
tal flying sharks. Its passenger chairs 
will be yanked out and fuel tanks sub- 
stituted. With greater gas volume, and 
two . geared 550-horsepower — super- 
charged Wasp engines, Pangborn and 
Turner hope to hop 2,551 miles non- 
stop from London to Baghdad. 


° 
PLANES AND PILOTS: Langley 


Again Honored by Smithsonian 


Faithful always to its former secre- 
tary, the Smithsonian Institution last 
week paid homage to Prof. Samuel 
Pierpont Langley on the one-hundredth 
anniversary of his birth. The Smith- 
sonian still feels the imaginative scien- 
tist invented the first successful air- 
plane, despite the Wright brothers’ 
claim that they made the first sus- 
tained man-carrying flight. 

Professor Langley’s death in 1906 
was attributed partly to humiliation at 
the ridicule the press heaped on him 
after his machine crashed into the Po- 
tomac River during its first test in 
1903. 

“Perhaps if Professor Langley had 
only thought to launch his airship bot- 
tom up, it would have gone into the air 
instead of down into the water,” 
chuckled The Boston Globe. 

Later that same year Wilbur and 
Orville Wright successfully fluttered in 
the air over Kitty Hawk’s sand dunes. 
Smithsonian was only mildly inter- 


ested. In 1918 it exhibited Langley’s 
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frail “aerodrome,” labeled as the first 
successful airplane. For ten years the 
Wrights protested futilely, then sent 
their ship to the British Science Mu- 
seum. 

With last week’s centennial display 
Smithsonian again honored Professor 
Langley. In the shadow of Lindbergh’s 
“Spirit of St. Louis” officials unveiled 
Langley relics, photographs, and the 
double-angle, long-range camera he 
used to photograph the wing-move- 
ments of buzzards, in the hope of learn- 
ing their secret. 

SuicipeE FLYER: “You'll not see me 
again,” said Frank Dorbandt, famous 
Northwest pilot who landed Father 
Bernard Hubbard at the bottom of 
Anaikchak’s volcanic crater. After this 
promise he last week flew away from 
Anchorage, Alaska, into the darkening 
east. 

When his friends heard his remark 
they concluded he intended suicide. He 
was entangled with the law over a fur- 
smuggling charge and was the defend- 
ant in a paternity suit brought by Mar- 
jorie Seller, 19-year-old Seattle girl. He 
had sufficient gasoline for a flight of 
only two and a half hours. 

Anchorage waited for some distant 
trapper to report the plane’s crash, but 
no news came. Then, two days later, 
Dorbandt turned up, his plane intact. 
He was arrested and later freed when 
bonds were posted. 

His only comment was that he had 
spent two days along the Susitna River, 
northwest of Anchorage. 

Arr Mam: Most fast new planes 
carrying mail today reach maximum 





INTERNATIONAL 


Excitement Over Brooklyn: Two Chinese Aviators, Who Wanted to Show an Arriving General Their 
Skill in Maneuvers, Crashed in Mid-air, One of Their Planes Plunging Into a Tenement Roof 
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efficiency at high altitudes (8,000 to 
15,000 feet). Climbing up and down to 
frequent stops on short hauls wastes 
valuable time and money, airline offi- 
cials claim. Consequently, postal au- 
thorities in‘ Washington last week con- 
sidered establishing “local” as well as 
“express” service. 

Small planes would shuttle mail on 
short, “local” hops. Fast, high-altitude, 
mail-ships would speed only between 
important cities, where direct connec- 
tions would be made with “locals.” 
This service would be financed from 
the $2,500,000 officials estimate still re- 
mains unspent from the $12,000,000 al- 
lotted for air mail this fiscal year. 


Crasu: Top-hatted Chinamen crowd- 
ed onto a New York pier last week to 
welcome famous “Iron General” Chang 
Fat Hwai from Europe. No loyal Chi- 
nese felt prouder than two young avia- 
tors who circled over Brooklyn. In 
separate planes, they practiced maneu- 
vers to show General Chang what fine 
pilots they had become in 100 hours of 
solo flying. 

Suddenly the planes touched. The 
propeller of one bit off the tail of the 
other. Down they plunged 2,000 feet. 
The tailless ship dug its nose into a 
tenement-house roof, killing Edmond 
On Wong. His flying mate, Fong Tru 
Shek, broke an arm making a forced 
landing in a ball field. 

Copartners in a Chinese restaurant, 
the two friends had studied aviation 
under Major William S. Brooks, World 
War pilot. He considered them the best 
Chinese aviation students in this coun- 
try. 

A day after the collision young Betty 
Wong, American widow of the avia- 
tor, had her husband’s body taken from 
a city morgue to Hip Sing Tong head- 
quarters for a hero’s burial. 


Cuiprper: At the big Rio de Janeiro 
station of Pan American Airways last 
week a group of famous United States 
publishers climbed aboard the airline’s 
new 19-ton Brazilian Clipper. Among 
the passengers were Frank E. Gannett, 
Roy Howard, John Cowles of The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, and Paul 
Patterson of The Baltimore Sun. 

Down the coast the enormous four- 
motored plane streaked on its 1,448- 
mile trip to Buenos Aires. When it 
plopped down in the chilly waters of 
the Rio de la Plata it had cut six min- 
utes from the record Rio-Buenos Aires 
run of a smaller German Lufthansa 
plane. 

While the saving of such a few min- 
utes seemed a small matter to casual 
observers, it was vastly important to 
American commercial aviation. 

Using the Westfalen, an antiquated 
ship anchored in mid-Atlantic, as a 
fueling station, Germany’s Lufthansa 
planes had given Continental merchants 
a big South American trade advantage 
by moving Buenos Aires nearer to 
Europe than to New York. The faster 
clippers (New York-Buenos Aires: five 
days) have put United States merch- 
ants on more than even terms with 
their foreign competitors. 


TRANSITION 





BirTHDAY: Gen. John F. O’Ryan, 
New York Police Commissioner and 
wartime coummander of the Twenty- 
seventh Division, 60, Aug. 21. “I’m not 
celebrating it,” he said. “I’m just hav- 
ing it.” 
® August Heckscher, financier and 
philanthropist, 86, Aug. 26. Following 
an annual custom, the white-bearded 
chairman of the Heckscher Foundation 
spent the day at camps he founded for 
poor children five years ago. 

Born: To George H. (Pete) Bost- 
wick, well-known gentleman jockey 
and polo player, and Mrs. Bostwick, a 
714-pound son, in New York. 


® To Frederick George Moore Perce- 
val, eleventh Earl of Egmont, and the 
former Ann Geraldine Moodie, a son 
and heir, in Calgary, Canada. Suc- 
ceeding his rancher father in 1932, the 
18-year-old Earl inherited $1,000,000, 
found it insufficient to maintain his 
English estate, and returned to his 
Canadian ranch. 

NAMED: A newly born foal in Wind- 
sor, N. S., Ishbel MacDonald. Camp- 
bell McNeil, its owner, decided this was 
a good way to remember the recent 
visit of the British Prime Minister and 
his daughter to Nova Scotia. 

ENGAGED: Maurice Chevalier, French 
film star, and Kay Francis, American 
movie star. Chevalier, now in Holly- 


$= 


wood, is said to be leaving shortly for 
Cannes, France, where the marriag. 
will take place this month. 


MARRIED: Adolphe Menjou, Holly. 
wood’s best-dressed actor, and Vere 
Teasdale, blond film actress, by Judge 
James L. Pope, in Los Angeles, }; 
was Mr. Menjou’s third marriage, Mig, 
Teasdale’s second. 


® Katharine Homer, one of the twin 
daughters of Mme. Louise Homer, the 
singer, and Dr. Douglas Fryer of New 
York, at the Homer’s Summer estate 
at Lake George, N. Y. 


® Raymond Firestone, son of Harvey 
Firestone, Akron rubber manufacturer, 
and Laurie An Lisk, in the Lisk home 
at Beverly Hills, Calif. 


® Stephen Henry Horgan, 80-year-old 
inventor of the halftone printing proc. 
ess, and Miss Delia Van Houten, 74, his 
friend of more than 60 years, in St, 
Ann’s Roman Catholic Church, Nyack, 
_. =: 


® Laura Louise Barkley, daughter of 
Senator and Mrs. Alben W. Barkley of 
Kentucky, and Douglas MacArthur, 
nephew of the army’s Chief of Staff 
(see page 14), in the Barkley’s Wash- 
ington home. 


® Alice Lee Crosjean, former secretary 
to Senator Huey P. Long; former Lov- 
isiana Secretary of State; former Act- 
ing Governor (for one day) of Lou- 
isiana; present Supervisor of Louisi- 
ana’s Public Accounts, and William 
Allen Tharp, Secretary of the Louisi- 


Arrivals at the Los Angeles Marriage License Bureau: 
Adolphe Menjou and Veree Teasdale, Both of the Screen 
4 
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gna Tax Commission and brother-in- 


jaw of E. L. Cord, motor magnate, in 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Los 


Angeles. rinse ch 

MarriAGeE REVEALED: Of Natalie 
Blair Higinbotham Bradley, daughter 
of the late Henry Blair, Chicago trac- 
tin magnate, and Thies Silver Tongue, 
pueblo Indian, teacher of handicrafts 
at Culver Military Academy, in 1930. 
Mrs. Silver Tongue previously married 
Henry Higinbotham, 16 years her sen- 
ior, and then Neil Bradley, 21 years her 
ynior. Silver Tongue is about 47; his 


] 
wife is now 53. . 


DivorceD: Francis H. Shoemaker, 
Minnesota’s Farmer-Labor Congress- 
man, by Mrs. Shoemaker, in Stevens 
Point, Wis. Charging Representative 
Shoemaker with cruelty and infidelity, 
Mrs. Shoemaker won $100 a month 
alimony. 
*Dorothea Livermore Longcope, for- 
mer wife of Jesse L. Livermore, Wall 
Street operator, by J. Walter Longcope, 
New York broker and former prohibi- 
tion agent, in Juarez, Mexico. Mrs. 
Longcope had already divorced her 
husband in California in July. In- 
formed that her former husband had 
obtained a decree by mail on grounds 
of incompatibility, she said she was 
surprised. 


ArrivEeD: Andrew Mellon, former 
Secretary of the Treasury, in Pittsburgh, 
after a vacation in Scotland. “I’m going 
back to work,” said the 76-year-old 
fnancier, 8,500 of whose employes in 
the Aluminum Co. of America are still 
on strike. 


* Bishop James Cannon Jr. of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, in 
New York from a trip to Berlin as 
guest at the meeting of the Internation- 
al Baptists. Returning third class, he 
was carried off the steamer in an inva- 
lid chair. “I wanted to know something 
about why Germany was treating the 
Jews so badly,” he explained, “so- I 
dimbed four flights of stairs, because 
thre was no elevator, and the next 
day I had to take to my bed.” 

DEPARTED: Dorothy Thompson (Mrs. 
Sinclair Lewis) from Germany, at the 
request of the German Government. 
Former chief of The New York Eye- 
ting Post’s Berlin bureau, the Nobel 
prize winner’s wife in recent years has 
been a magazine writer. 

In 1932 her interview with the then 
would-be leader, Hitler, printed in The 
Cosmopolitan, described him as “no 
Mussolini.” Last year The Saturday 
Evening Post published her articles on 
the position of Jews in Germany. These 
— the Nazis thought objection- 


Miss Thompson found it difficult to 
see how opinions written before Hitler 
tame to power “could be interpreted as 
a attack on Germany.” When she left 

immediately, almost the entire 
foreign press corps saw her off. 

Diep: Sir Thomas Scrutton, 78, Lord 
Justice of the English Court of Appeal, 
of @ sudden illness, in Norwich, Eng- 
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Mrs. Sinclair Lewis: The Nazis 
Found Her Articles Objectionable 
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Who Climbed 
Four Flights of Stairs in Naziland 


Bishop Cannon, 








land. A few weeks age he sustained a 
lower court’s award of damages to 
Princess Irina Youssoupoff for the libel 
in the film “Rasputin.” 

A brilliant student at Cambridge, he 
became a brilliant judge. Two years 
ago he was involved in a quarrel with 
Justice Sir Henry Alfred McCardie. 
The latter, a bachelor, refused damages 
to a Cambridge tradesman who claimed 
a rival had “enticed away” his wife. 

Justice Scrutton, reversing the de- 
cision, said cases like this “had better 
come before judges who have more than 
a theoretical knowledge of such re- 
lations.” When Justice McCardie re- 
buked Justice Scrutton, a special con- 
ference of judges was called to soothe 
two ruffled tempers. 


®Edward Joseph Ahearn, 43, Tam- 
many leader of the Fourth Assembly 
District in New York, of peritonitis, in 
New York. At 16 Eddie Ahearn re- 
solved to become Borough President of 
Manhattan and also to become leader 
of Tammany Hall. He achieved neither 
ambition, but became a potent figure in 
the Wigwam. 

He was instrumental last Spring in 
bringing about the downfall of John 
Curry, Tammany’s leader. Unaccept- 
able to Postmaster General Farley as 
Curry’s successor, Ahearn, in the hos- 
pital for an appendicitis operation, 
finally gave the support which made 
James J. Dooling Tammany’s new lead- 
er. 


®Mme. Claude Debussy, second wife 
and widow of the French composer .. . 
Harry H. Stout, Flemington, N. J., at- 
torney who successfully prosecuted 
John Curtis, Norfolk, Va., shipbuilder, 
for obstructing justice in the Lindbergh 
kidnaping case... John Alexander 
Topping, chairman of the Republic Iron 
and Steel Co. from 1906 to 1930... 
Mrs. Henriette Dannenbaum, 100 years 
old and believed to be the oldest twin in 
the country .. . Osmund Phillips, as- 
sistant managing editor of The New 
York Times ... The Right Rev. Ed- 
ward Arthur Burroughs, chaplain to 
King George from 1917 to ‘1922 and 
since 1926 Bishop of Ripon. 

Sick List: President Oscar R. Bena- 
vides of Peru (grip): sent back to bed 
in Lima after relapse. 

Queen Wilhelmina of Holland (ex- 
hausted by strain of deaths of her hus- 
band and mother): resting at Asgaard- 
strand, Norway. 

William Allen White, publisher of 
The Emporia (Kan.) Gazette (minor 
operation): resting satisfactorily at 
Rochester, Minn. 

Mrs. Diego Rivera, wife of the Mexi- 
can mural painter (appendicitis): a 
patient in Mexico City. 

Sir Charles Collett, Lord Mayor of 
London (overwork): “in urgent need of 
long rest.” 

Gov. Gifford Pinchot of Pennsyl- 
vania (bad cold): taking five-day rest 
cure in a New York sanitarium. 

Clyde Beatty, animal trainer (clawed 
on leg by lion): finished his perform- 
ance, went to hospital, and returned to 
act, in Bay City, Mich. 
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TRADE P ACT: U.S. and Cuba Make ‘“‘Exclusive”’ 


Concessions to Revive ‘‘Once-Flourishing”’ Markets 


Cuba and the United States strength- 
ened neighborly ties last week in a new 
pact which gave both countries exclus- 
ive trade benefits. 

The trade agreement—first since the 
last Congress passed the reciprocal 
tariff laws—was launched with cere- 
mony. Secretary of State Cordell Huil 
interrupted a vacation in the Virginia 
mountains to attend. Others partici- 
pating in the signing in the diplomatic 
room of the State Department were 
Sumner Welles, Assistant Secretary of 
State in charge of Latin-American af- 
fairs; Jefferson Caffery, Ambassador to 
Cuba; Cosme de la Torriente, Cuban 


itude to President Roosevelt and to the 
American people.” 

Immediately after the ceremony Mr. 
Roosevelt proclaimed the agreement, 
which becomes effective Sept. 3. Under 
the tariff act of last June, the Presi- 
dent has the power to change present 
tariff rates up to 50 per cent in re- 
ciprocal treaties with other countries. 

The treaty is. exclusive, not involv- 
ing the most-favored-nation clause of 
other American commercial agree- 
ments. “Reciprocity with Cuba,” the 
State Department pointed out, “still ‘is a 
proposition that stands entirely alone.’ ”’ 

The pact runs for three years, sus- 


7 
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Signing the Trade Agreement With Cuba: (Standing, Left to Right) 


Sterling, Welles, Caffery; 
Secretary of State, and Manuel Mar- 


quez Sterling, Cuban Ambassador. 


In a nation-wide broadcast Secretary 
Hull saiua the agreement is “calculated 
to restore the once flourishing trade be- 
tween the two countries, now reduced 
to a fraction of its former amount.” 


Broadcasting in both Spanish and 
English, Secretary Torriente said that 
the new treaty “represents a substan- 
tial help for Cuba... in the name of 
the Cuban people, and at the special re- 
quest of President Mendieta and of his 
government, I express our sincere grat- 


(Seated) de 


la Torriente and Hull 


pending an agreement made in 1902. 
After the time limit it may be de- 
nounced by either country on six 
months’ notice, in which case the 1902 
treaty would again become effective. 


Cusa: Cuban prosperity depends 
chiefly on its sugar crop, and the new 
treaty reduction in the rate on raw 
sugar imports brought joy to the is- 
land. The American tariff was cut 
from 1% cents to nine-tenths of a cent 
a@ pound, approximately one-half our 
rate against the rest of the world. The 
Cuban quota for export to this country, 


recently fixed under the Costigan-Jones 
Act, remains at 1,902,000 tons. On this 
basis, the rate cut of six-tenths of , 
cent a pound would be worth nearjy 
$23,000,000 annually to Cuban Sugar 
planters. 

The State Department explained that 
it was following the administration’; 
policy of “combatting bootleggers” jp 
reducing the duty on Cuban rum from 
$4 to $2.50 a gallon. It cut duties op 
Cuban tobacco, cigars, and cheroots, pyt 
limited Cuba’s total tobacco exports ty 
this country. 

The agreement also cut levies op 
Cuban fresh fruits and vegetables which 
mature earlier than similar products 
grown in this country. The cuts are 
effective only during the off-season for 
our crops, but they brought violent pro- 
test from the Florida Agricultural Tar. 
iff Association. 

“No hurricane that ever swept across 
the Southern States from the trouble. 
breeding tropics,” declared George §. 
Fletcher, president, “has hit Florida so 
hard as this new Cuban treaty.” Mr. 
Fletcher maintained that under pre. 
tense of a harmless seasonal tariff, the 
duties on all Winter vegetables had 
been reduced. 

Summing up the concessions granted 
on 35 Cuban products, Dr. John Lee 
Coulter, former member of the Tariff 
Commission, estimated that the pact 
would increase Cuban exports by $50,- 
000,000 during the first year of its 
operation. 


U. S.: Cuban concessions to the 
United States covered 426 items, either 
by tariff cuts or increased preferences. 
These preferences, given to American 
products entering Cuba, are percentage 
reductions from tariffs imposed on sim- 
ilar products imported from other coun- 
tries. An increased preference is simi- 
lar to a tariff cut. 

Concessions affecting farmers were 
granted on pork, potatoes, rice, and 
dried and evaporated fruits. The duty 
on hog lard was reduced from $9.18 a 
hundred pounds to $2.73. In another 
year it will be reduced to $1.45. 

Increased preferences were given in 
cotton fabrics and many other textile 
products. Machinery, wood, lumber, 
paper, metals, and miscellaneous man- 
ufactured articles received market 
boosts in one way or another. Cuts in 
the automobile division were general; 
rates were reduced from 24 to 12 per 
cent on car prices at less than $750. 

Duty reductions on American cigal- 
ettes were so sharp that Americans 
visiting Havana can now purchase thelr 
favorite brands at about 25 cents re 
tail. They formerly cost 75 cents. 


TRADE: Cuban trade with this coul: 
try, the State Department announced, 
fell in 1933 to a lower ebb than at any 
time since 1904. It estimated that the 
loss of Cuban buyers for our foodstuffs 
had forced more than 800,000 acres of 
American farm land out of production 
since 1928. : 

Our share of total Cuban imports by 
value was 66 per cent in 1924 and only 
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53 per cent in 1933. Ten years ago 
cuba ranked as our sixth best cus- 
tomer; last year it was sixteenth. In 
1924 Cuba bought $191,000,000 worth 
of goods from us and sold us $362,000,- 
000; the 1933 figures were $22,600,000 
and $57,100,000 respectively. 

“We have every hope,” Secretary of 
State Hull said, “that ... this agree- 
ment will rapidly restore to the Amer- 
ican farmer, to the American wage 
earner, and to the American manufac- 
turer, the benefits of the important 
market in Cuba.” 


ANGAS: British Broker Heralds 
“The Coming American Boom” 


The brokerage fraternity in Wall 
Street saw a rainbow of hope last week. 
It appeared in the form of a British 
pamphlet, “The Coming American 
Boom,” by Major Lawrence Lee Baz- 
ley Angas. 

Published several weeks ago in Lon- 
don, it reached Wall Street on a day 
when the volume of stock trading was 
at its lowest in ten years—275,000 
shares. Customers’ men devoured the 
contents and reached for telephones. 
Traders hastened to bookstalls, and the 
enterprising New York publishing firm 
of Simon and Schuster, Inc., famous for 
its crossword puzzle books, kept its 
presses busy. 

Next day, Tuesday, the so-called 
“Angas market” started. Trading in 
shares on the New York Stock Ex- 
change doubled. Wednesday the vol- 
ume doubled again—a fourfold increase 
over Monday’s. Prices shot up several 
points and remained buoyant through- 
out the week. Volume dropped some- 
what after the first rush but continued 
better. 

Max Schuster of the publishing firm 
described the new pamphlet as “a ray 
of hope to a dark and weary world.” 
But even this astute caterer to the 
public’s literary taste did not foresee 
that sales would reach 20,000 the first 
week. 

The British author, a London stock- 
broker, won his spurs as an economist 
by a book entitled “Investment.” He 
also has written a series of pamphlets. 
He predicted the end of the rubber 
boom in 1926, and the 1931 rise in gold 
prices. In April of last year he fore- 
cast the Wall Street stock rise that 
reached its climax in July. One pro- 
Phetic pamphlet, “The Coming Collapse 
in Gold,” turned out a dud when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt devalued the dollar and 
enhanced the price of the yellow metal. 

Major Angas finds Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Policies sound. Past trade cycle slumps, 
he says, have always been cured by 
gradual growth of the “redundancy of 
money;” he explains that money con- 
sists of bank deposits as well as cur- 
tency. This redundancy can be arti- 
ficially stimulated by government bor- 
towing from banks and by government 
spending which puts money into the 
People’s hands. “If you go on pumping 
money into people’s pockets and pass- 
books the result will be eventually felt 
i the shops.” He thinks American 
‘redit “inflation” has only begun. 
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Major L. L. B. Angas, Who Outsells 
Cross-Word Puzzles in Wall Street 


Major Angas boldly guessed that a 
stock rise will “begin before the end of 
the Summer of 1934” and that almost 
all stocks will appreciate, but “the rub- 
bish will rise much faster than the 
leaders, and industries with a bad re- 
cent earnings record will prove more 
profitable purchases than the stable 
industries which have held up well 
throughout the depression.” 

Financial writers were less impressed 
than brokers. C. Norman Stabler, 
financial editor of The New York Her- 
ald Tribune, declared: “Major Angas 
feels that confidence in business and 
confidence in money cannot go hand in 
hand, and that confidence in business is 
based largely on lack of confidence in 
money. 


“Everyone wants recovery,” he wrote, 
“and therefore hopes that the British 
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prophet is partially correct, but a 
boom based on nothing more tangible 
than distrust of currency might be the 
last ‘shot in the arm’ that the capital- 
istic system could take.” 

James P. Warburg, New York banker 
and financial adviser to the American 
delegation to London’s 1933 Economic 
and Monetary Conference, was scorn- 
ful. 

“It is the sort of literature,” he said, 
“which, more than anything else, will 
contribute toward a repetition of the 
1929 disaster and toward making the 
present effort at controlled inflation 
end in a wild inflationary orgy.” 


OIL: Titusville, Pa., Toasts 
75th Year of Drake’s Strike 


Gasoline, fuel oil, asphalt, petroleum 
jelly, axle grease, wax, kerosene. These 
are a few of the scores of products of 
the oil industry, which last week-end 
celebrated its diamond jubilee. Scene 
of the festivities was Titusville, Pa., 
where Col.- Edwin Laurencine Drake 
75 years ago drilled the first well to 
obtain oil. 

Into the historic town poured 50,- 
000 oil-minded persons for four days 
of singing, dancing, boxing, concerts, 
fireworks, and pageants. Monday Gov. 
George White of Ohio, Gov. Gifford 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania, and Oil Ad- 
ministrator Harold L. Ickes made 
speeches dedicating the Drake Well 
Memorial Park, which contains the 
Drake Memorial Museum. 

A few gray beards could remember 
the excitement that followed Colonel 
Drake’s Titusville drilling. About 1850 
experimenters discovered how to refine 
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A $12,000,000,000 Industry in the United States Now Celebrates 
the Diamond Jubilee of a “Crazy Prospector’s” Drilling for Oil 
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Assembled on one airport, United’s fleet 
of sixty 3 mile-a-minute Boeings (the 
largest fleet of multi-motored planes in 
the world) would look like this, 


ONLY UNITED OFFERS 


UNIFORM 


SPEED... SERVICE 


No matter where you board a Untrep Air 
LingEs plane—in any one of 35 cities from 
coast to coast— you find yourself in a 3 
mile-a-minute Boeing transport, manned 
by two pilots and a stewardess. When 
you change from one Unrrep Arr Lines 
plane to another, the service is the same. 

a ° e 
Lunches aloft. Roomy cabins. Reclining 
chairs for rest and sleep. Splendid depots 
en route.. Only United offers stewardess 
service on every plane. 

+ . . 
Chicago-Cleveland-New York —“Commuter 
Service”— morning, afternoon, evening, 
night. 

New York-California—Lunch in New York, 
breakfast in California, Portland or 
Seattle. Three services daily. 


Philadelphia-Cleveland-Chicago and West — 
Forenoon and afternoon flights, 


To California — Overnight service from 
Cleveland, Chicago, Twin Cities, Omaha 
and Kansas City. 
« 6 6 
Air travel is economical. 10% off on round trips 
«+. fare includes lunches aloft...For Tickets, 
Reservations orn Scuepues call Unrrep AIa.ines 
ticket offices, hotel porters, travel bureaus, Postal 
Telegraph or Western Union offices. 
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crude petroleum into illuminating oil. 
Previous to that, the liquid had been 
considered of little value. Men drilling 
for salt occasionally had the ‘“‘bad luck” 
to strike oil. 

Titusville folk thought Colonel Drake 
crazy when he started prospecting in 
their town. A group of New Haven 
men financed him, but the money gave 
out before oil was reached and he went 
into debt. He drilled ground all through 
the Summer of 1859. Finally, on Aug. 
27, when the well was 69% feet deep, 
the black, sticky fluid gurgled to the 
surface. 

Then started the first oil boom, as 
thousands of prospectors rushed to 
Titusville. Colonel Drake sold out for 
$20,000, which he soon lost in Wall 
Street. In 1873 the State of Pennsyl- 
vania granted him an annual pension 
of $1,500, which supported him the rest 
of his life. 

Since the Colonel’s strike, the world 
has fought wars for oil. It has pro- 
duced over 18,000,000,000 barrels, two- 
thirds coming from the United States. 
California, Oklahoma, and Texas are 
the oiliest States. Texas wells alone 
have produced almost as much as all 
foreign countries combined. The in- 
dustry in America today represents a 
$12,000,000,000 investment and boasts 
an annual production of 900,000,000 
barrels—equal to eight barrels for 
every American. Oil provides employ- 
ment for 2,000,000 workers and annual- 
ly contributes $1,000,000,000 in taxes to 
the Federal, State and local govern- 
ments—one-eighth of the total tax bill. 

Last week pageants dramatically 
told the story of oil’s progress. Geol- 
ogists now study rock formations to 
determine where the liquid lies. Colonel 
Drake’s primitive equipment has been 
superseded by machinery capable of 
boring a mile or more into the earth. 
In the principal producing areas mod- 
ern wells go down four to seven thou- 
sand feet or deeper. About 20,000 wells 
—with an average cost of $22,000—are 
drilled in the United States each year. 

Today oil is carried from the wells 
to refineries by tank cars, pipe lines, 
and tank steamers. Tankers make up 
one-sixth of America’s merchant ma- 
rine. Oil pipe lines in the United 
States form an underground network 
more than 100,000 miles long (over a 
third the length of our railroads). 
Pumping stations, located at 40-mile 
intervals, keep the oil moving in a con- 
tinuous flow. 

At refineries the crude oil (it con- 
sists essentially of two elements— 
hydrogen and carbon) is boiled in a 
still until it becomes vapor, which is 
then condensed back into liquid. This 
process separates the petroleum into its 
component parts—gasoline, fuel oil, 
kerosene, lubricants, wax, and asphalt. 
By the cracking process, over 16 gal- 
lons of gasoline are derived from a 42- 
gallon barrel of crude oil, 2 gallons of 
kerosene, and 19 gallons of gas and 
fuel oil. 

Oil men told Titusville visitors some- 
thing of the place petroleum products 
fill in modern life. Automobiles and 
airplanes run on gasoline. Kerosene 
lamps still light many farmhouses in 


re 


the United States and abroad. Oil- 
burning furnaces heat almost a million 
homes and commercial buildings. Raj). 
roads are experimenting with Diesel. 
engined (oil-burning) locomotives 
which run at amazingly low cost. The 
Burlington Zephyr sped from Denver ty 
Chicago, 1,015 miles, on only $17 worth 
of oil. 

Half the ships being constructeq in 
the world today use Diesel engines 
while 46 per cent of the world’s total 
merchant marine is oil-burning. The 
United States Navy and the navies of 
all other great powers rely on oil for 
fuel. 

Although alarmists have frequenth 
warned that the world’s oil supply 
would be depleted in a few years, lucky 
prospectors steadily discover new oj] 
fields. 


CROPS: Delegates Scratch Heads 
Over Wheat; AAA Tells Plans 


Delegates of fifteen nations, meeting 
in London, talked about wheat last 
week. They were members of a Con- 
mittee set up to supervise the workings 
of the wheat agreement reached after 
the World Economic Conference last 
Summer. 









Reports: John Van Antwerp Mac- 
Murray, United States Minister to three 
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John V. A. MacMurray, Chairman 


of World Wheat Conference 
Baltic States, opened the meeting 4s 
chairman. Reports read by the secre 
tary showed Argentina was the only 
important nation to exceed its wheat 
export quota. Bumper crops there re 
sulted in her shipping 34,000,000 bushels 
too much. 

“It was understood we all should 
make equal sacrifices,” protested one 
delegate. “Argentina so far has not 
done her share.” 

The delegates tried vainly to agree 
on new export quotas for the crop year 
ending July 31, 1935. Chief obstacle 
was Argentina’s demand that her quota 
be boosted from 110,000,000 bushels to 
150,000,000. The United States had no 
quota difficulties. The Department of 
Agriculture revealed that the drought 
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Oil- had cut supplies to little above domes- 
ica tic needs. Efforts by the London meet- 
Rail. ing further to reduce acreage also 
esel- proved fruitless. Disheartened by days 
ives, of wrangling, the delegates dispersed, 
The planning to reconvene in Budapest, 
er to Hungary, in November for another try. 
a AAA: The day the London meeting 
d in adjourned, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ines, ment Administration in Washington 
total announced its future wheat plans. Last 
The year farmers cooperating with the 
2s of AAA planted only 85 per cent of their 
| for average 1930-1932 acreage. For the 

coming crop year the government boosted 
ent) the quota to 90 per cent. This means 
pply that wheat growers this Fall and next 
ucky Spring will sow 62,000,000 acres, com- 
y oil pared with 59,500,000 a year ago. 

The 1935 harvest expected from this 
planting should be 775,000,000 bushels, 
against this season’s drought-shrunken 
harvest of 491,000,000—the smallest in 

eas 40 years. Farmers signing acreage-re- 
lans duction contracts will receive benefit 
payments of about $102,000,000 from 

eting the 30-cents-a-bushel processing tax. 
last Corron: The administration last 
Com- week had good news for cotton grow- 
kings ers. Since last Autumn the govern- 
after ment, through the Commodity Credit 
last Corp., has been lending them 10 cents a 
pound on their cotton. Before leaving 
Mac- Washington for his Hyde Park vaca- 
three tion (see page 8) President Roose- 


velt announced a boost in the lending 
* rate to 12 cents a pound. 

The purpose, he explained, was “to 
enable the cotton farmers to market 
their cotton more nearly as it is re- 
quired for consumption, rather than 
necessarily at picking time.” Last 
week cotton was selling for 1314 cents 
a pound, but administration leaders 
felt the price might drop as the crop 
moved to market. 

The President’s action in effect set 
12 cents a pound as the minimum price 
for cotton. Farmers can borrow this 
amount from the government on their 
crop, and if the price falls below- 12 
cents the government stands the loss. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
set aside $250,000,000 for use by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. in making 
these loans. “We know perfectly well 
all that will not be borrowed on,” said 
Chairman Jesse H. Jones of the RFC. 


‘I doubt if we use $150,000,000 of the 
money.” 





* 
- only WEEK IN FINANCE: Statistics 


re re- Show Auto Business Booming 
ushels 

Americans bought approximately 
should three quarters of a million more auto- 
d one mobiles in the first seven months of 
5 not this year than they did in the same 


Period last year, the Department of 
Commerce announced. 






age Between J. 

> year nanet an. 1 and Aug. 1, 1934, 
stacle lufacturers sold 1,980,914 cars, 
quota a 1,219,471 last year and only 
‘els to 591 in 1932. 

‘ad BO ; Automobile financing—“time” pur- 
ont of this for the first seven months of 
ought year ran 72 per cent above 1933 





and 8} per c¢nt above 1932. 
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OUTFITTING FOR SCHOOL 


With the reopening of school only a few 
weeks distant, Brooks Brothers’ Younc 
MEeEn’s AND Boys’ DEPARTMENT is now 
ready for complete outfitting. Our long ex- 
perience and the regular trips of our travel- 
ling representatives to many of the best 
known schools in the country—place at the 
disposal of both parents and boys an unusual 
knowledge of what is necessary and of what 
is correct. Stocks include complete outfits 
...readymade...for boys of every age. Mail 


orders will receive immediate attention. 


Tf you will write to our New York store, we shall be 
glad to send you a copy of the new circular and catalogue 


just issued by the Young Men’s and Boys’ Department. 
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excellent cuisine and unob- 
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the world over . . . Its spa- 
cious suites, too, are truly 
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crat of hotels . . . Whether 
you plan to spend a day or 
a week in New York you 
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welcome awaits you... 


Room rates from $5. 
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Reflecting increased motor sales and 
confidence in future expansion, the 
Ford Motor Co. announced a $10,000,- 
000 plant-enlarging program. This is 
one of the biggest expenditures for 
capital improvements made by any 
auto manufacturer in recent years. 

SuRPRISE: “Profits will be distributed 
among consumers instead of going to 
stockholders.” 

Newspaper readers rubbed their eyes 
when they read this announcement by 
Hearn Department Stores, Inc., big 
New York merchants. For one year be- 
ginning Sept. 1, all money made above 
running expenses will be plowed back 
into the business to benefit the buying 
public through lower prices. Maurice 
Levin, president and sole owner of the 
company’s stock, believes this will not 
only help people to buy more of the 
things they need but will promote em- 
ployment and stimulate trade. 

“We are able to carry through with 
this plan,” he explained, “because for- 
tunately we have no_ stockholders, 
bondholders, or bankers in this busi- 
ness... For a year the owner man- 
agement will not even draw a penny 
in salary.” 


Wor.p’s Farr: Chicago’s Century of 
Progress announced that on Sept. 1 
it will pay its bondholders $913,412. 
This is the Fair’s seventh payment on 
a $10,000,000 loan since it opened its 
gates in May, 1933. It leaves only 20 
per cent of the big show’s debts unset- 
tled. 

Century of Progress, says its general 
manager, Major Lenox R. Lohr, is the 
only large American Fair that has ever 
made a substantial payment on its se- 
curities. 


DEFAULT: The receivers of the insol- 
vent Florida East Coast Railway rec- 
ommended that the road dump into the 
laps of its creditors 25 locomotives and 
323 cars. This equipment is pledged 
against a $1,000,000 loan on which in- 
terest was omitted July 1. With enough 
other cars and locomotives for its pres- 
ent curtailed operations, but with no 
ready cash, the recommendation virtu- 
ally invited creditors to take the rolling 
stock and sell it. 

Should the noteholders do this, it 
would be the first action of this kind 
since 1910, when the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna Railroad defaulted, and credit- 
ors sold some of its equipment to satis- 
fy their claims. 


RAILROADS: Class 1 railroads—those 
which do a business of more than $1,- 
000,000 a year—asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s permission 
Monday to boost freight rates. The 
proposed increases, ranging up to 10 
per cent, would swell railroad revenues 
by $170,000,000 annually. 

Explaining their request, the roads 
said their annual operating expenses 
had risen by more than $293,000,000 be- 
cause of wage increases and higher 
prices of materials and supplies. They 
warned that failure to allow higher 
freight rates would “jeopardize the 
solvency of a large number of impor- 
tant railway systems.” 
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BACK PAY: Federal Loan Relines 
Chicago 






Teachers’ Pockets 






Last Monday was Christmas Day for 
Chicago’s long-suffering and _ payless 
teachers. The Santa Claus was James 
B. McCahey, president of the Chicago 
School Board. He did not drive in g 
sleigh from the North Pole but came to 
town on a fast train from Washington. 
In his pocket he had a check from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. for $22,. 
500,000. It represented back pay for 
teachers. 

Four years of irregular paydays have 
given Chicago’s teachers gray hairs, 
They got their last cash almost a year 
ago. Though they seldom smiled, they 
stuck to their posts. When Mr. Mc. 
Cahey and his check appeared, they let 
out wild whoops of joy. 

When the jubilant teachers heard 
that 36 pay clerks would hand out 
checks at the City State Bank last 
Monday morning they could hardly re- 
strain themselves. Some of them began 
forming a line at the bank before Sun- 
day midnight. 

Miss Agnes Fairstrom got there first 
and parked herself securely on the 
bank’s doorstep. She said she was de- 
termined to get her $1,212.56 early so 
she could get into the gown shops “be- 
fore those other girls pick everything 
over.” 

By dawn “those other girls” had 
formed a line a block long. Between 
them were sandwiched a few men. Fel- 
low-teachers who spied Miss Annie 
Goossens and knew she had been ill, 
pushed her to a place in front. 

It took 252,000 checks to pay the 
teachers—fourteen to each teacher for 
the semi-monthly paydays of the seven 
payless months. The smallest total of 
$892 was handed to an elementary 
school teacher; the largest of $3,391 
went to a principal of a large high 
school. 

A year ago last May Edward J. Kel- 
ly, tall, sandy-haired Mayor of Chi- 
cago, and Jesse Jones, chairman of the 
RFC, conferred on methods of getting a 
loan to pay the needy teachers. Noth- 
ing came of it except a small glimmer 
of hope. Last October Mayor Kelly 
thought of a plan. He offered the RFC 
130 pieces of the School Board's non- 
educational property as additional se 
curity for the loan. 

Mr. Jones agreed that the idea was 
good. Accompanied by Mrs. Jones 
and Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, widow of 
the former President, he went to Chi- 
cago. After a lunch at the Chicag? 
Club, Mr. McCahey and the Mayor 
whisked Mr. Jones around the city and 
showed him the School Board’s prop 
erty. 

They pointed out a whole block, 
bounded by State, Monroe, Madison, 
and Dearborn Streets, which the RFC 
appraisers said was worth $15,000,000. 
Then they drove out to the School 
Board’s Municipal Airport. When Mr. 
Jones had inspected this and other ad- 
ditional collateral” he had seen proper 
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ty worth $35,000,000. All this is now 
mortgaged to Uncle Sam. 

Last week Mr. Jones said: “I am 
nappy that the government can aid the 
teachers and the city of Chicago.” 

Miss Mary Herrick, president of the 
Federation of Woman High School 
Teachers, declared: “We were always 
confident Mayor Kelly . . . would find 

Mayor Kelly beamed. “The payless 
paydays for teachers are gone,” he 
promised. 


SIDESHOW 


Quorum: In Falmouth, Mass., not 
enough citizens showed up at two 
town meetings to make a quorum. 
At the third, with still no quorum, the 
fre chief sounded a general fire alarm. 
The street quickly filled with people 
asking where the fire was. “Right 
here,” said the mayor, who then con- 
yened the town meeting with 209 voters 
present. 




















BREAKFAST: At Kansas City, Mo., 
civic leaders were puzzled to know 
what to offer Prince and Princess 
Tsune-Nori Kaya, the visiting Japanese 
royal couple, for breakfast. They called 
forham and eggs. 


Fiver: Near Great Neck, Long Is- 
land, Harry Pierson’s car ran through 
ahighway guard rail and leaped 60 feet 
intoa creek. Pierson landed on top of 
a tall maple tree, then shinnied down 
unhurt. 


EateR: In Hatboro, Pa., Tony di 
Laurentis ate for lunch 2 chickens, 40 
clams, 12 potatoes, 12 ears of corn, 6 
hot dogs, and 20 glasses of beer. Next 
morning, on a $10 bet, he ate 130 ap- 
ples in 2 hours, followed by 2 pounds 
of spaghetti and 8 glasses of beer, and 
went back to work in his barber-shop. 


Pass: In London, England, a mid- 
night fire broke out in Crockford’s, 
famous card-playing club. While 
neighbors scampered excitedly out in 
their night clothes, players had to be 
prodded out of the blazing place. 
Grumbling, they sat down in the street 
and continued their games. 


Mystic: In Newark, N. J., Isadore 
Dunbar, colored, denied his car had hit 
4 pedestrian. “Don’t lie to me,” said the 
detective captain, “I’m a mystic.” The 
detective stared into a round glass pa- 
Perweight. “I see the old man,” he in- 
toned. “I see the car. Dunbar is driv- 
ing.” Dunbar yelled: “Yassuh, yassuh, 
don’t read no more. It was me.” 


NERVES : In Comstock, N. Y., peni- 
tentiary, Theodore Adinolfi, serving the 
third of 60 years for kidnaping, asked 
‘o be transferred from his work in the 


chair factory. He said the noise got on 
his nerves, 


Hornets: In Tampa, Fla., Ramon 
Perez, 34, brooded over his troubles. He 
ried to drown himself but lost his 
terve, Last week he leaped, naked, 
ato @ swarm of hornets and let them 
sting him to death. 
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STRIKE: Mexico City Artists 
Croon and Fast for Back Pay 





“Am-o-0-0-r!” 

Crooning of love, yearning, rapture, 
and similar tender subjects, famished 
tenors and sopranos of radio station 
XEAL in Mexico City staged an 80- 
hour protest last week against employ- 
ers’ failure to pay them overdue sal- 
aries. 

The artists and technicians announced 
they would not eat a morsel until they 
received three months’ unpaid wages. 
They stuck to their strike despite 
weakness which caused several singers 
to faint at the microphone. 

Between songs and instrumental mu- 
sic the strikers denounced the Ericsson 
Telephone Co., a Swedish concern, 
which they claimed owned the 600-kilo- 
cycle, 1,000-watt plant. The company 
denied it in front-page newspaper ad- 
vertisements, which stated the owner 
is the Pan-American Radio Co. a 
Mexican firm. 

Red Cross workers sped to the sta- 
tion with stimulants and food. Employes 
waved the dainties away. In the street 
gathered vendors of tasty tortillas and 
frijoles, whose savory odors wafted into 
the studio. But the strikers, binding 
cloths around their heads to relieve 
giddiness, continued to tell their 
troubles to the ether. Sympathetic 
artists hurried from other stations to 
help them. 

The Pan-American concern made no 
effort to shut off the power. In the end 
it capitulated, paying the 22 artists and 
40 technicians back wages totaling 
13,000 pesos ($3,600 currently). Then 
the victorious strikers ate, four of them 
so voraciously that they became seri- 
ously ill. 

“* 


IMPORT: Radio and Rockefeller 
Persuade Ray Noble to Come 


Next week, London’s popular jazz 
composer and band leader, Ray Noble, 
will prepare to sail for America. In 
his pocket will be a lucrative Bromo- 
Seltzer radio contract. 

Though this is his first trip across 
the Atlantic, Noble isn’t worried about 
making a name for himself. His best- 
selling phonograph records have blazed 
a trail. Last week National Broadcast- 
ing Co.’s publicity department bom- 
barded newspapers with stories of 
Noble’s talents. 

American jazz-lovers must thank 
Thomas G. Rockwell for bringing the 
best of England’s jazz artists to this 
country. When Noble’s Victor record- 
ings began to outsell those of native 
bands, Rockwell, one of-radio’s enter- 
prising agent-managers, opened his 
eyes. When three of Noble’s composi- 
tions, “Good Night Sweetheart,” “Love 
Is the Sweetest Thing,” and “The Very 
Thought of You,” became radio hits, 
Rockwell sailed for London, determined 
to bring him back alive. 

Noble protested he had his job as 








THIS TUBE 


IS FULL OF 
SMOOTH SHAVES 


Wise men with stubborn beards buy 
Face Fitness by the tube — of Williams 
Shaving Cream. This generous lather 
puts whiskers at the mercy of your 
razor; leaves your skin soothed and 
comforted. 


Williams lather stays full-bodied and 
moist—subdues stubborn beards 
quickly — prepares the way for the 
razor. Because Williams contains 
only the finest, mildest ingredients, 
your skin is fit after the shave. 


Shaving soap “shoppers” stop search- 
ing once they’ve tried Williams. The 
final choice—in all lands and cli- 
mates — because of its efficiency, com- 
fort, true economy. Men like what’s 
inside the tube—they like the outside 
too with that hinged cap that stays put. 


If you're not already an Aqua Velva 
fan—buy a bottle today. The perfect 
complement for any shave. 


@ JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS OF MEN WHO USE 


Williams 





“You can’t lose this cap” 
Shaving Cream 


THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A. 
LaSalle, Montreal, Canada 
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Thomas G. Rockwell (Center) and Some of His Numerous 
Radio Discoveries, Four -Hill-Billies From North Carolina 


musical director of the Gramophone 
Record Co. He had his tunes to write. 
He couldn’t leave: Finally he gave in. 

When news leaked out that Britain’s 
best jazz band was to be imported, 
American maestros howled. It wasn’t 
fair to unemployed native players, they 
told heads of the American Federation 
of Musicians. Rockwell hurriedly solved 
the problem. Last week he announced 
that Noble will come alone and recruit 
an orchestra of jobless American mu- 
sicians. 

Radio officials in need of a novelty 
for bored radio fans often consult Mr. 
Rockwell and his partner, Francis 
O’Keefe. Rockwell has a genius for dis- 
covering talent. 

In Piqua, Ohio, he found four dusky 
singers harmonizing in their father’s 
barber shop. They were the Mills Broth- 
ers, whose intricate vocal imitations of 
a jazz band won them international 
fame. 

On Broadway he found four strange- 
looking boys. Named Pappy, Zeke, 
Ezry and Elton, they were good, though 
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MUSIC OR DRAMATICS 

A Profession—An. Avocation 
Changing times are increasing the value 
of artistic and cultural training. Give 
talented students this advantage. De- 
gree, Diploma and Special Courses. Write 
to Ralph L. Flanders, Gen. Mgr., for 
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synthetic, North Carolina hill-billies 
doing a small time act. Under his 
guidance they soon received an NBC 
contract. 

Besides his Bromo-Seltzer programs, 
which will start next month, Noble is 
to lead the orchestra that will charm 
customers in Nelson Rockefeller’s lofty 
and exclusive Radio City night club, 
scheduled to open in October. Perched 
65 floors above the street, it will serve 
food, says rumor, at prices almost as 
high. 


SETH PARKER: Radio Humorist 
Gets a Serious Talking-to 


Radio’s truant star, Phillips H. Lord, 
known to radio listeners as Seth Par- 
ker, nasal-voiced New England philoso- 
pher, got back into National Broadcast- 
ing Company’s good graces last week. 
He made peace with various manufac- 
turers who helped equip his four-masted 
schooner on which he is making a 
round-the-world pleasure cruise. 


In Southern seas the 31-year-old for- 
mer candy-worker hoped to make a 
motion picture. He planned to broad- 
cast from his short-wave stationKNRA. 
Various industrial leaders presented 
him with coffee, towels, and sundries, 
provided he would take photographs 
showing the articles being used by na- 
tives. 


When manufacturers received no 
photographs, NBC officials were wor- 
ried—many of the products were made 
by possible radio sponsors. Further- 
more, some critics felt his broadcasts 
neejed more pep. Hurriedly John Roy- 
al, NBC executive, flew from Miami to 
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the Lord schooner off the island of 
Jamaica. 

Lord blamed a series of mishaps for 
his negligence. He promised to take 
all the pictures needed and pay more 
attention to his radio broadcasts. He 
usually relates his experiences, sings 
sea chanteys with the crew. His 
broadcasts, which are piped through 
the network, attract about 16,000,000 
listeners. 

Meanwhile, the Lord moving picture 
is going haltingly. Jamaica natives 
who were employed as actors out- 
smarted the amateur producer. They 
struck for higher wages every day. 

In disgust, Lord departed for Hawaii, 
where he plans to continue the picture. 
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Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures P.M. 


Hours given in Eastern, Central. Mountain 
and Pacific Standard Time, one hour earlier 
than Daylight Saving Time. 

SAT.: BEETHOVEN’S FIRST SYMPHONY: 
In C minor, played by Victor Kolar’s De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra, from Century 
of Progress, Chicago. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.: 
6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. COLUMBIA. 

SUN.: ERNO RAPEE: His Radio City Music 
Hall Symphony in a concert exclusively de- 
voted to works of modern Russian con 


posers. 11:30 E.T.; 10:30 C.T.; 9:30 M.T. 
8:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

WALTER WINCHELL: Broadway’s biog- 
rapher returns to air waves with more gos- 
sip, keyhole kaleidoscopics. 8:30 E.T.:; 7:30 


C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
MON.: EDWIN C. HILL: Back from vacation 
in secluded Muine woods, he offers more 


“human sides of the news.” 7:15 E.T.; 6:15 
C.T.; 5:15 M.T.; 4:15 P.T. COLUMBIA. 
FRANK PARKER: Tenor, singing with 


Harry Horlick’s orchestra, on a dependable 
program of light music. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 
C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF 
TUES.: NATIONAL MEN’S SINGLES TENNIS 
CHAMPIONHIP: From Forest Hills, Long 
Island. Daily summary of play, Tuesday 
through Thursday. 5:45 E.T.; 4:45 C.T.; 
3:45 M.T.; 2:45 P.T. COLUMBIA. 
MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: Re- 
suming her sponsored broadcasts, the First 
Lady of the Land will donate her 
check to American Friends Service League 
8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. 
NBC—W JZ. 


WED.: DENNIS KING: Baritone, in a fifteen- 
minute program of drama and song. Louis 
Katzman’'s orchestra accompanies the for 
mer star of “The Vagabond King,” and 
“Richard of Bordeaux.” 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 


C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. NBC—WJZ. 
GUY LOMBARDO: His orchestra, playing 
sweet music for a half hour. His vocaliz- 
ing bother, Carmen, is to sing only a few 
songs. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 
P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

THURS.: MAUREEN ORCUTT: Golf star in- 
terviewed in a program designed for wom- 
en listeners. 2:30 E.T.; 1:30 C.T.; 12:30 
M.T.; 11:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 
JOE REICHMAN: His jazz band, featuring 
the maestro’s spasmodic piano playing 
Mildred Monson, vocal soloist, manages t0 
be heard, despite blaring trumpets, cor- 
nets. 11:00 E.T.; 10:00 C.T.; 9:00 M.T. 
8:00 P.T. COLUMBIA. 

FRI.: ELLSWORTH VINES: Professional ten- 
nis star will give a play-by-play descrip- 
tion of semi-finals in National Men's >in- 
gles Tennis Championship. Next day he 
will broadcast finals. 2:30 E.T.; 1:30 ¢ »T.5 
12:30 M.T.; 11:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. _ 
TED HUSING: Veteran sports announcer, 






will cover the same matches for Columbia 
network. 2:00 E.T.; 1:00 C.T.; 12:00 M.T.; 
11:00 P.T. 


STOOPNAGLE AND BUDD: Madcap com- 
edians, punning their way through an 
overloaded 45-minute show. Frank Crumit 
leads the studio audience community sing- 
ing; Everett Marshall, baritone sings 
solos; and Victor Young’s crack or« hestra 
does its best to keep up with all of them. 
9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. 


work show. Recommended. 10:3? = 
9:32 C.T.; 8:32 M.T.; 7:32 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 
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MUSIC: Pupils Play at Season’s 
End in Maine Harmony Center 


The little town of Camden, Me., 
pristled with musical talent last week. 
On the Opera House stage appeared 
some of the finest musicians in the 
United States. Tanned and rested from 
an outdoor Summer, the vacationing 
players gave their last informal con- 
certs before returning to the city. 

Carlos Salzedo, greatest living harp- 
ist, presented his ‘sttdents in a final 
musicale. The Curtig"iggtitute of Music 
offered the third and Jast concert of its 
series, featuring Mme. Lea. Luboschutz, 
Felix Salmond, and Boris Goldovski. 

Camden, perched on the west shore 
of Penobscot Bay, has long been the 
home of Mrs. Mary Curtis Bok, founder 
and president of the Curtis Institute of 
Music. In 1928, with no intention of 
starting a colony, she urged Dr. Joseph 
Hofman of the institute to summer 
there with his family. 

Since then, musicians by the gross 
have been lured to the charming sea- 
side town. Now it is one of the Jargest 
music colonies in the country. Joseph 
Lhevinne, Leopold°Godowsky, Victor de 
Gomez, and members of the Roth Quar- 
tet rented cottages back among the 
hills or along the bay. So many Curtis 
Institute members joined the colony 
that a series of Summer concerts was 
organized. 

Three years ago the colony received 
afresh impetus. Carlos Salzedo bought 
a two-story home. ‘With the aid of 
Gules Bouy, artist and decorator, he 
turned the innocent house into a storm 
center of controversy. 

The exterior resembles any other 
cottage. But that is all. From the 
deep blue and ebony entrance hall to 
the last modernistic bedroom, color 
runs riot. Each room has its individual 
hue; each hue has three to five tones. 
Visitors must adapt their eyes to quick 
changes—from deep red to pink, or- 
ange, or green. Salzedo’s studio is 
yellow and gray, softened by indirect 
lighting. The furniture is uniformly 
bizarre. 

Perhaps it was the house—perhaps 
Salzedo’s fame—that suddenly brought 
a group of harpists to Camden. From 
all over the country harpists now travel 
here to study with the small, dark vir- 
tuoso. This Summer the town boasted 
a bumper crop. More than twenty 
came from California, Louisiana, Ohio, 
and other States. 

Salzedo burns up energy by the ton. 
His duties as president of the National 
Association of Harpists, founder-editor 
of the music review, “Eolus,” and 
founder of the Curtis Institute’s harp 
department consume only part of his 
amazing vitality. 

In addition, he trained the ensemble 
of six women—with his wife, Lucile 
Lawrence, as premiere harpist—which 
tours with him in Winter concerts. 
Modernists thank him also for his new 
harp design. He eliminated the swan- 
necked lady and the gilded gadgets 
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from this Victorian instrument. 
own harp, carved from maple, is a 
simple, beautiful, and graceful object. 

When he talks, he clips his words in 
rapid staccato. His thin black hair is 
always awry. 

About the colony as a whole there is 
a disarming lack of anything conscious- 
ly arty. Taking their talent for granted, 
they spend the long Summer days fish- 
ing, swimming, and sailing. Felix Sal- 
mond is a golf enthusiast; de Gomez, 
first cellist of the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra, is always eager for a game 
of ping-pong. 


WESTMINSTER CHOIR: 40 Singers 
Sail to Spread Good-Will in Moscow 


On a New York pier last week an 
excited group grabbed handbags and 
kissed relatives goodbye. The West- 
minster Choir was sailing on a “sing- 
ing tour of good-will’ to Russia and 
eight other European countries. With 
the 40 young singers went 70-year-old 
Mrs. Harold Talbott, patroness of the 
organization since its birth. They will 
give the Soviet Republics their first 
taste of American choral music. 

Last January Moscow’s Philharmonic 
Society officially invited the choir to 
give a concert this Fall. Mrs. Talbott 
asked President Roosevelt what he 
thought of the idea. When the Presi- 
dent approved, she sent off a letter of 
acceptance and began raising money. 

She approached various corporations 
doing business with the Soviet. Chrys- 
ler, International Business Machines, 
Procter & Gamble, Union Carbide & 
Carbon, Texas Oil, Autolite, and Fire- 
stone agreed to help. 


The Westminster Choir had a humble 
beginning. In 1920 a group of Dayton, 
Ohio, factory workers sang on Sundays 
in the Westminster Presbyterian Church. 
Their leader was a British clergyman’s 
son, John Finley Williamson, whose 
deepest interest lay in church music. 
In 1926, with Mrs. Talbott’s aid, he 
started the Westminster Choir School 
in Princeton, N. J. 


Since then Dr. Williamson has pains- 
takingly built up one of the finest chor- 
al groups in the United States. Leopold 
Stokowski, distinguished conductor of 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
made a special trip to Princeton last 
Spring to hear the choir. “Their vocal 
and technical excellence is even ex- 
ceeded by their power to find and ex- 
press the spirit of music,” he said en- 
thusiastically. 


Among the 71 sponsors of the school 
appear the names of Herbert Hoover, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont, foreign 
Ambassadors, and such well-known 
conductors as Sergei Koussevitsky and 
Walter Damrosch. 


When Dr. Williamson brings his choir 
home next November, he will open the 
school’s new term in the four Georgian 
buildings now being put up. A year 
ago, “a very lovely lady” agreed to 
finance their construction. She insisted 
on strict anonymity. 

Next year’s student enrolment has 
already reached 150, including natives 
from Africa, China, and Korea. 
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One Year From Today 


What Will You Be Earning? 


This may be the most important year in 
your life! Your whole future is apt to de- 
pus on how you take advantage of-present 

usiness changes. 


The “New Deal” is opening up new jobs, 
creating unusual opportunities, bringing back 
prosperity. But that does not insure prosperity 
for you. Only you can insure that. 

For months—maybe years—employers will be 
able to pick and choose out of the millions now 
unemployed or dissatisfied with their work and 
pay. Naturally they will pick the men with 
most preparation and ability, 

Youshould—you must—make yourself quickly 
more Valuable—to protect what you have and to 
insure getting yourshare of the promotions and 
pay raises, It is being done by —itcan 
be done by YOU! 

Ask us to send you full details about our new 
spare time training, and to explain how it pre- 
pares you to meet today’s demands and oppor- 
tunities, also about our salary-increasing plan. 
If you really are in earnest, you should investi- 
gate at once, Check your field below, write 
your name and address, and mail, 


LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. 994-R icago 


Send me, free, the facts about the demands and 
opportunities in the business field I have checked 
—and about your training for that field. 
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O Traffic Management O Law—LL. B. Degree 
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is an accurate audit of 
what’s going on 











Kasy Money 


And An Excellent Oppor- 
tunity for Men and Women 
Seeking Employment 


We have one of the most 
interesting and profitable sub- 
scription propositions ever 
offered. Because of its un- 
usualness and the extremely 
careful manner by which 
Representatives are selected 
and protected, it will appeal 
to persons of high commu- 
nity standing. 


Liberal commissions are 
paid from the start, and bo- 
nuses are easily within the 
reach of any normally ener- 
getic man or woman. Write 
for particulars, giving busi- 
ness and financial references. 


Our best Representatives 
are enjoying substantial earn- 


ings. 
L. S. ERGER 
NEWS-WEEK 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York City 
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BOOKS 


TRIALS: Atlantic’s Prize Novel 
Of a Family’s Misadventures 


DUSK AT THE GROVE. By Samuel Rogers. 
312 pages, 88,000 words, Little, Brown, 
Boston. $2.50. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, whose 
books are published by Little, Brown, 
has given three $10,000 prizes for nov- 
els. The first went to a Canadian wom- 
an, Mazo de la Roche; the second to a 
Britisher, Ann Bridge. The third goes 
to an American teacher of French. 

Mr. Rogers has written a sympa- 
thetic story of the Waring family and 
its misadventures. The reader sees the 
characters gathered in their ancestral 
Rhode Island home, “The Grove,” on 
five different occasions. The first time 
was in 1909 when they went there “with 
three children, two violins, and a cat;” 
the last, in 1931 when marital misfits 
and the depression have punished them. 

The father, Mark Waring, is a 
preacher with a sense of humor and a 
tolerant set of standards. His daughter 
Linda, the story’s sensitive heroine, 
marries a childhood friend on his re- 
turn from the war. As a husband he 
turns out stodgy and unresponsive. 
Brother Dick complicates matters by 
marrying a nymphomaniac who spends 
part of her time in sanatoriums and 
the rest trying to make other men 
fall in love with her. She causes one 
death. The only happy character is the 
shy, persevering man who consoles 
Linda for her stupid husband. 

Mr. Rogers writes highly embellished 
prose. His smooth but painstaking 
manner of describing the characters’ 
thoughts fixes these people in the read- 
er’s imagination. The sad themes in 
the story are handled sensitively and 
without extravagance. 

Mr. Rogers is a thin, gracious, mild- 
mannered Associate Professor of 
French Literature in the University of 
Wisconsin. His novel is laid in an 
atmosphere familiar to him——he was 
born in Newport, R. I. His father is an 
Episcopal minister. 

He won his prize in a field of 1,340 
entrants, including at least one from 
every State in the Union except Ne- 
vada. 





MELODRAMA: Walpole Reports 
Family Disrupted by “A Case” 


CAPTAIN NICHOLAS. By Hugh Walpole, 429 
pages, 94,000 words. Doubleday, - Doran, 
New York. $2.50. 


With “Captain Nicholas” Hugh Wal- 
pole returns to the haunts of melo- 
drama. He has explored them before, 
but recently has been occupied with his 
four-volume saga of the Herries family. 

This book concerns an unusual house- 
hold. Its head is Charles Carlisle, “like 
550,000 other men except to his mother 
and wife.” He lives in London, sur- 


rounded by his inhibited relatives. To 
their home comes Capt. Nicholas Cov- ° 
entry, the brother-in-law whom no one 
had seen or heard from for ten years. 
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He brings with him a little lone wolf 
of a daughter. 

Captain Nicholas is what is some- 
times known in this country as “a 
case.” A penchant for petty thievery 
makes him pocket even small change 
left lying on the table. He pries into 
other people’s affairs and takes delight 
in making them uncomfortable. 

He finds a mislaid letter. which 
Charles had written to his former mis- 
tress. He discovers that his niece Nell 
is in love with a married man, that his 
nephew is troubled with hero-worship, 
that Charles’s spinster sister writes love 
letters to herself. By disclosing these 
things and giving advice about others 
he nearly disrupts a once happy family. 

The veteran novelist has cast a sin- 
ister spell over his pages. For those 
readers who prefer the slow, inexorable 
type of terror to the modern machine- 
gun school of literature the book will 
be most welcome. 

Since his undergraduate days in 
Cambridge 30 years ago, Mr. Walpole 
has been writing novels. He was born 
in New Zealand, moved to England 
when he was 5, tried preaching and 
teaching before he started to write. A 
bachelor, he belongs to four clubs in 
London and loves dogs, books, works of 
art, and lecture tours. 

In private life he is not melodramatic. 
“Unostentatiously draped in a brown 
sack suit,” says a friend, he “breathes 
wholesomeness and self-reliance.” 


* 
SPY RECORD: Landau Recounts 
His Gay, Exciting Experiences 


ALL’S FAIR. By Capt. Henry Landau. 321 
pages, 92,000 words. Putnam’s, New York. 
$3. 


One Britisher achieved fame during 
the war because he contracted German 
measles. He was Captain Landau, one 
of Britain’s best secret service ex- 
ecutives. 

Born in Boer South Africa, he spoke 
Dutch like a native. When the war be- 
gan he joined up and went to the front. 
During a leave in England, a lady sug- 
gested that he was ideally fitted for the 
Intelligence Service. He was to go 
back to the fighting line that very 
evening. Instead he got measles. Dur- 
ing his convalescence he applied for an 
intelligence job and was made head of 
the military branch of the service in 
Holland. 

Life in Rotterdam, where he had his 
office, was curious and exciting. Neutral 
Holland was overrun with spies from 
both sides, many of whom knew each 
other and all of whom were known by 
the benevolent Dutch Government. 
Operating much like Chicago gangsters 
in prohibition’s heyday, spy chiefs had 
to protect their agents and keep them 
from learning each other’s identity. 

Captain Landau’s chief task was to 
get messages from occupied Belgium 
as to the number and destination of 
German troop trains. He tells many 
good tales. One of his best aides was a 
Belgian girl of 14 who was caught after 
hoodwinking everyone for two years. 
The Germans took pity and did not 
shoot her. 
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In general, says this authority, the 
best spies were not romantic ladies like 
Mata Hari ,but sober-seeming business 
men, the king of them being a Danish 
shipbuilder who could spend three hours 
writing down what he remembered of 
German shipyards he had visited weeks 
before. 

In addition to war experiences Cap- 
tain Landau includes diverting reports 
on his private life. A beautiful Russian 
Princess and her brother offered to spy 
for him against the Dutch. In view of 
his position in Holland this would have 
been tactless to say the least. 

The strangest proposal he received 
was when a an agent offered to 
cooperate wath in in’ spying on the 
French at the. e of the Ruhr in- 
vasion. Though the English opposed 
their late allies in this move, London 
turned down the proposal. 

The author now lives in his native 
South Africa. Readers will agree that 
his long sojourn in Europe was danger- 
ous, gay, and absorbingly interesting. 


~ 
LITTLE REVIEWS: Simple Folk, 


Short Stories, an Irish Tale 


THE SECOND HOUSE FROM THE CORNER 
By Max Miller. 254 pages, 47,000 words. 
Dutton, New York. $2.50. 


The San Diego reporter, author of “T 
Cover the Waterfront,” describes how 
he has settled down and become a 
home owner. It is a collection of char- 
acter sketches. Most newspaper men 
are sentimental about their profession 
and hardboiled about everything else. 
Mr. Miller reverses the process. He 
writes nostalgically about simple people 
and seldom refers to his job. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES, 1934. Edited by 
Edward J. O’Brien. 346 pages, 92,000 words. 
Appendix, Index. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. 
$2.50. 


The poet and perennial short-story 
editor Edward J. O’Brien brings out 30 
tales from both famous and obscure 
authors and magazines. He believes 
American writers are growing up. They 
are no longer “a problem of juvenile 
delinquency.” ‘They prefer to describe 
the vigorous side of American life, and 
deal with censorable subjects only 
when they are significant. 


. . 


THE LAUGHING JOURNEY. By Thomas Len- 
non. 235 pages, 50,000 words. John Day, 
New York. $2. 


The charming story of Shane Er- 
skine, Irish revolutionary, his parents, 
loves, pals, arid fatal adventures. 
Though it is filled “with “that laughing 
sorrow which is the heritage of the 
Irish,” it was written in Paris by a San 
Francisco ex-newspaper man. 


VENETIAN MASQUE. By Rafael Sabatini. 
323 pages, 90,000 words. Houghton Mif- 
flin, Boston. $2.50. 


Long adventure story of Marc An- 
toine, French aristocrat masquerading 
as an Englishman during the Napol- 
eonic era. Rafael Sabatini, the author, 
is an accomplished dandy. Son of vaga- 
bond Italian opera singers, he spoke 
five languages at 18. He writes in Eng- 
lish and goes trout-fishing in a stiff 
shirt and dinner jacket. 











NEWS 
in all its phases 


NEWS-WEEK’S Third Bound Volume is now in preparation. It is ready 
for its place in your library. Reserve your copy now. Only a limited 
number are available. Reservations will be made in order of receipt. 


$2.50 $3.50 


For NEws-WEEK Subscribers to others 








Volume III contains between its handsome red covers the twenty-six 
issues of NEWS-WEEK from January 6th to June 30th . . . complete 
coverage of all the significant news of the world during the first 


half of 1934. 


The new volume contains 


1. More than 500 leading articles—a brilliant record of history 
in the making. 


2. More than 1800 columns of swift moving, easily read, easily 
remembered text. 


3. More than 1200 striking photographs that aid in visualizing 
actual happenings in the news. 


4. More than 30 crisp biographical sketches of people who made 
news in 1934. 


NEWS-WEEK is an accurate history of these changing times. The 
bound volumes, completely indexed* by a trained librarian, are 
valuable in any library—a convenient, humanly told reference to 
world news in all its phases: Events, pictures and background facts. 


*Separate index may be purchased for 75c 


Send the coupon today 


NEWS-WEEK, Inc. IT am oO Tam not [] a NEWS-WEEK subscriber. 
Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue | 
New York, N. Y. saab | 


III, (26 issues) NEWS-WEEK, indexed Dae ROE AR SD GMI Soe Pe CEO IND | 


| 
| 
| 
| Gentlemen: Send me C.O.D. bound volume | 
| 
| complete. I understand that delivery will | 


be made in August. CITY DERE so ectucned es suasene | 
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AGENTS 


WHO REPRESENT 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and 
THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 


You as Hartford Agents, know of the 


Hartford’s 124-year record of honorably 
meeting its obligations but this story may 
be unfamiliar to many property owners 
who need guidance in choosing a sound, 
time-tested insurance company.To help such 
property owners organize their insurance 
thinking along sound lines the Hartford has 
provided you with the annual statements 
of the Two Hartfords and with much other 
instructive literature. There is evidence that 
these documents have already performed a 
genuine service by furnishing helpful infor- 
mation as to what constitutes a sound com- 
pany and suitable protection against many 


dangers which threaten property interests 


of all kinds. If you have need of an addi- 
tional supply of these documents we shall 


be glad to send you as many as you wish. 


TO THE PUBLIC: Our agents are home-owning, tax-paying citizens, active supporters of Chambers of Commerce, 

charitable institutions, and other civic enterprises. They can and do render valuable insurance service to property 

owners. In many communities our agent’s name is listed under ‘‘Hartford’’ in the telephone book. If it isn’t so 
listed write the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
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